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black Head Start, (3) urban black with no preschool, and . (4) rural 
middle-socioeconomic status white with non-Head Start preschool. The 
results are presented in detail and implications for preschool and 
elementary programs and future resear^ch are discussed. (JMB)|^ 
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Chapter 1 

\ * ^ 

■raiRODUCTION / 

., * 

Standard preschool achievement tests, hkve been found to be only some- 
what predictive of later academic performancjpv Since a child's school per- 
formance is Influenced not only by what he ^knows but by his attitudes and 
motives, consideration of variables from the affective domain (e.g., achieve- 
ment motivation, self-esteem) might imprpve predictions of academic success.- 
If such variables were found to be important predictors, either by themselves 
or in interaction with other variables,^ they might be valuable In the early 
identification of children likely* to experience difficulties in academic 
achievement. Furthermore, more complete knowledge of the relationship of 
these affective-social variables to latet school achievement might help guide 
the inrplementation of Head Start and other preschool programs designed to 
facilitate later achievement by encouraging the child's development in these 
areas. For example, the finding that individual differences in early 
measures of self-esteem are predictive of later academic achievement would 
provide additional support for increased and systematic efforts to raise * 
self-esteem. Similarly, a preschool program that claimed it was successful 
because it increased children's achievament inotivation nilght be considered 
truly successful only if measured achievement motivation could actually be^ 
shown to predict subsequent achievement. . „ < 

Since preschool children's performances on achievement measures are 
themselves influenced by affective states of the child while taking the test 
(Zigler & Butterfieid, 1968), it is unclear whether independent assessment of 
relevant affective variables would increase predictions to later achievement. 
One would expect such independent predictions for newly emerging affective 



feelings thafi have not had an Opportunity to infliience the early achievement! 
scores. Indeed, a number of investigations report signifj.cant incxemfental 
validities for affective measures'* over what could have been predicted solely 
from aptitude or achievement tests (e*^., Cattell, Barton & Dlelman, 1972^- * 
Khan, 1969). V^ilaarly all such studies,- however, "involve children from the 
third grade level of beyond. I . o 

There is some research, however, which assesses the ability of measures ' 
of self-es teem at the preschool * or ^kindergarten level to predict later- school 
achievement. One example is a study by Wattenberg and Clifford ^ (1964) , who 
related ratings of self-concept i^ade at the beginning of kindergarten with ' 
reading test scores two-and-a-h!alf years 'later. Self-concept scores were 
obtained from judges' ratings of tape-recorded remarks made by children while 
drawing pictures of their families and responding to a specially constructed 
incomplete sentences test. Eor their measure of self-esteem (Quantified Self- 
Concept [Good-Bad]), significant predictions to tKe reading score .(at the 
•05 level, one-tailed) were found in only four of the fourteen subgroups 
in their analysis; the magnitude of the correlat'ions was not reported, 
Ozehosky and Clark (1970) found higher kindergarten achievement (Metropolitan 
Readiness Test) in a group of children rated hi^hj.n self-esteem than in 
a low rated group. However, the criterion -groups were extjreme (the highest 
and lowest 50 children- out of an initial sample of 1042) and the relationship 
or lack of relationship for the' majority of the children Is therefore unknown. 

Research relating early ir^dicators of achievement motivation to actual 
early elementary school achievement also has been very limited, due., largely to 
a lack of adequate measuring instruments of early motivation. Assessment pro- 
cedures, that work. well with older children and adtilts may not be feasible or 



■3- / 



valid with young children,. EVen with a group of first through * third grade 

. r" ^ - / ( 

children that v/as well aboVe .average in int^elligence, a TAT measure of n 

. / ' ... ' ft • 

achievement was found to have no relationship to subsequent measures of 



achievement (Crandall. Katkovsky & Prestpn, 1962). Of the five other moti- 
vation-related variables in that study, /the only one significantly related to' 

reading achievement was ^.he Children's/ Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 

. " I 

Questionnaire, and then only for. toys/ The issue of incremental validity wais / 

' \ I ,"■••••> 
not* discussed. One attempt to asses^ achieVeKient motivation directly in 

preschool and kindergarten children |Ls an objective-projective technique 

known as GumpgoSkies that is designed to elicit choices between alternative 

behaviors" that reflect differences in motivation (Adkins &. Bailiff, 1970). \. 

While the authors provi(^e some evidence. of concurrent validity, evidence on 

predictive validity is lacking. A commercial version of Gumpgookies, Animal 

Crackers, is currently teing nationally marketed in a "research edition, 

although no information is yet available on its ability vto prfedict school 

achievement.^ 

Another approach to the assessment of affective and social function- 
ing in young children is the use of teacher or observer ratings. For 
^^example, Kohn and Rosman (1^74) found that kindergarten teacher ratings of 



two hundred and nine lower- 



and middle-class boys on three social-emotional 



variables (Apathy-Interest, Anger^C6operation, and^Task Orientatioh) "were 
significantly related .tp achievement in second grade, especially for the 
Task Orientation score. However,, when kindergarten measures of cognitive 

functioning were included first in the prediction equatiojis *the affective- 

■ c . • . ' . . ' 

social variables did not significantly add to predictions of arithmetic 
or word knowledge, and contributed only^ an additional 3% of thfe variance 



for predictions of reading achievfement. Pusser^apd McCandle^s 1(1974),' ^ 

*' '* ^ «. ' » 

with a Tongitudinal sample of economically disadvantaged children, used * 

a iJumber of factor a^alytically-derived*j-"s'ocialization dimensions" ^to 

predict acl^ievement at the e;id of second grade from data obtained while 

\ ■ ' ^ ' 

the children were in jpre-kindergarteh classes. After entering scores • 
y ■ ' <. * • 

from the verbal" facility factor in a multiple regression, a factor called 
':'Vcoping with anxiety by aggression contributed significantly to the 
mul^'iple correlation for girls.'' This fa*ctorVas defined largely' by the 
preschool' teacher *s rating of aggression. For, boys, only .the/*alienatl6n" ' 
factor added significantly to the.]prediction. High loadings on this 
factor were from the children' s Self'-'Social Constructs test; (L'dng. & 
Henderson ,M968). \" . f • v , 

'Previous investigations of the relationship of affective-social be- 

" • , ^ ' ^■ 

haviors" to later academic performance were necessarily . limifiDid. by. the lack' 

" ' ■ ' ' o ■ V • , ' 

ol a longitudinal data base that was relatively C9mprehensivp with respect 
to children sampled or variety of measures included. For example^ Kohn 
and Rosman's (1974) sample wap limited to boys living in 'New York City, 
and possible sex or location differences obviously could not be discussed. 
Further, Kohn and Rosman's af ifective-social measures were limited to 
teacher ratings, and more 'direct measurement of these variables was not \ > 
attempted. ^ Pusser and McCandiess (1974), with their sample limited to 
low- income Atlanta children, hak no measure of achievement motivation 
either from an individual child test or from teacher ratings. 

The ETS-Head Start Longitudinal Study provides a relatively comprehensive" 
data base for investigating this question. Since in the Longitudinal Study 
an attempt was made to assess the same variable ^by a varlety^^df techi^J^ties, 



(Afferent ways, of measuring' tlie same trait can be contrasted and compar^^i-r^i 

Thus, for eK^mple, tea'cher ratings' and self-reports of achievement motive- 

tion can be compared,*' the amount of overlap in' the two assessmentp;techniques 

rioted, and -th^* relative, predictive efficiency of the two . techniques explored. 

The predominant, though not exclusively, low-^income sample of both boys and 

girls from urban and i^iiral areas permits the investigation of the affective 

and social predictor^ ^of^ academic achj.ejvement in a groujj that .historicaXly > 

,ha.^ had serious problems In the school Achievement area. 

For the burrent report, then, data from the ETS-Head Start tdngitudinal 

Stud^ were ahalyzed to determine -(1). tihe relationship of measu;re8 of self- 

esteem and achievement motivatio^i obtained in the Head Start year, kinder- 
^ • * . ' y ' • ■ . 

. * ^ ' ^ - ' ^ • ■ •• 

garten, and first grade to reading and mathematics acjiie-^ment in ttfe third 

gt'ade,, and (2) whether such measures can improve predictions made 'sdlelj 

from a preschool^ achievement measure. ''A' criterion measure of problem- • 

solving ability also was included in order to investigate possible differ-- 

ential predictions when compared to the more directly sphpol-oriented 

achievement measures. Given the' aims inherent to the Longitudinal Stud^, 

particular focus was on (1) the relationship of these findings to whe.ther 

the child" attended Head Start arid (2) the'extent of differential predic- 

tion for Head start children"9f varying characteristics. - „ 

Since Head Start was. a kindergarten-*"level program^n the one rural study 

site (Lee County) and a prekindergarten program in the two / urban study sites 

"... . ^ 

« * * . ■ ■ ■ . . '^''^ 

(Portland and Trenton), all analyses were run separately- in the urban and* 

' • - i . * 

rural sites. In addition to tfiese major predictlW analyses that investigated 
relationships for. thpse children wjio actually attended Head Start classes, ^ 



supplementjary analyses contrasted relatipnships^ith'in the Head Start sample 
to relationship^ for children who had not attended fiiead Start, ' In^ tli3& yrban ^ 



sites this cpmparison group cohsisted of children who, ^s far as cQuld'be 
determined, l>ad not attended any preschool program. Due' to the success of 
the Lee .County Head^Start progra^ in enrolling eligible children, ther.e w|rfe 
too f few children in that site with no preschool experience to. allow meaninjgful 
comparisons. However, there were a number pf middle-cJI ass white children in^ 
. Lee County who attj^nded non-Head Start preschool programs. While differential 
patterns of correlation for this group compared to the Head Start grot^ are of 
intetest, it is i|npbfisible to determine whether such, differences are caused^ 

by the Head Start experience itself or by other processes associated with 

? . • 

SES/rac?e differences. Since previous research suggested the existence of 
^ex differences? in both mean level qdmparispns and patterns of • intercorre- <: 
lations, analyses at each step were, performed sepWately b,y sex^ ^ • 

The current analysis also investi^gated the possibility that certain 
child characteristics interact with measures of self-esteem and achievement 
motivation in predicting third/^rade achievement. Specifically, ^this set , * 

of analyses was'*designed to .determine whether differential predict;ions froio 
.the self-esteem and achievement i^otivation scores in the Head Start Ayear . *> 

would be^found fpr children with different entry characteristics (cognitive 

■ . «• ' . * * ■ , • 

-leyel, response tempo, cooperativeness) assessed in the spring prior to 
Head Start entrance. - . * • 

In Subsequent' chapters of this report the following are discussed: 

Chapter 2, the sample; 3, data collection and processing procedures; 4, me^sures^. ' 

• ^ . . . • " . ■ ' ■ 

selected, and 5, relationship of affective and social measures to cognitive^ 



perceptual performance within and across time periods. In Chap.ter 6 the 
^findings are summarized and their implications for program planning, evalu--: 
ation, and future research discussed* To aid interpretation of the finding 
.wi thin-domain anal)i^ses x(e. §5^/ cdrrelatioM among the various, indicators of 
self-esteem) and information on the asross-year stability of the measures 
used in this report are-included in an appendix.' 



■ ^ 



Chapter 2 

SAl^PLE ■■ ' 

• o * • 

The sample for the current report is a subsample from the ET^-Head 

Start Longitudinal Sfeudy. Sample selection procedures/and initial sample 

characteristics for the Longitudinal Study are presented in PR-71-19 ^ 

(Shipman, 1971). Briefly, in the fall of 1968 four regionally distinct 

communities were selected which (1) had sufficient numbers af children in 

grade school and in the Head Start program, (2) appeared feasible for 

longitudinal study given expressed community and^ school cooperation and 

expected mobility rates, and (3) offered variation in preschool and primary , 

grade experiences. The study sites phosen were ^6e County, Alabama; Portland 

Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; and Trenton, New Jersey. Within these commun- 

.ities, elementary school districts with a substantial proportion of the 

.population eligible for Head^ Start were selected. In each school district , 

. an attempt was made to test all nonphy3ically-haridicapped, English-speaking 

children who were expected to enroll in first grade in the fall of 1971 (i.e, 

children of approximately 3 1/2 to 4 1/2 years of 'age) . * 

In 1969 mothers were interviewed and children tested prior to their,, 

1 

enrollment in Head Start or any other preschool program. For- this initial 



four-site sample at least^artial data were obtained on a total of 1875 
children, with Lee County and Portland constituting 60% of the sample* 
Sixty-two percent of the sample was black, with boys comptiSlng" 53%^ of the 
.overall sample, 34.5% of tKie black sample, ^and 50. 5% of the white sample. 
For the three sites in which children had the opportunity to"* attend Head 
Start in the second year of the study ^ (1969-1970) ,-37. 2% of the sample at- - 
tended Head Start, 11% attended othej: preschool program^ and 51.8% had no 
known attendance In Head Start or other preschool programs. In Lee Gounty, 



y 



-9- 

where Head Start was a kindergarten program, 41.7% of the initial sample 
attended Head Start, 19.1% attended other preschool programs, and 39.9% 

had no known attendande/in Head Start or other preschool programs. While 

'■ , . •. . ^ . 

racial composition of the Head Start sample varied by -site, substantially 
more blacks than whites attended Head Start; only 13.3% of the children 
enrolled were white. For a variety of reasons, the St. Louis site was 
dropped in the third year of the study and the 353 subjects there lost 
from further longitudinal study. By the end*^'0f the fourth year of the 
Study in June 1972, the longitudinal sample consisted of 1086^children 
in three sites. In June of 1974,^ the six-year longitudinal sample con- 

K 

tained 101? children in thr^e sites. Thus, except for the I5ss of St* touis, 
attrition over six year3 was limited to abqut one-third, of the original 

.... ^ V 

sample, with losses distributed equally across sexes and sites, but rela- 

' " ■ ' ^ ■ ' ' 

tlvely greater for whites in each site. The six-year longitudinal sample 

■/ , ■ 

went frdm 62%s to 72% black across^ sites. 

The current analysis focused on children. from the longitudinal sample 
who had complete data and valid, scores on Year 6* Cooperative' Prim5iry Tests 
plus at least one of the relevant measures from the first four years of the 
study ^ The Cooperative Primary Tests were group administered only in 
''target" classrooms (i* e. , classrooms containing 50% or more children who 
had been previously tested) . Some longitudinal children, though located 



*Tfiroughout the ^jeport "Year** refers tp year of the Longitudinal Study. 
Year 1* =« 19.69 (child age 3 1/2-4 1/2); ' Year 2 h 1970 (child age 4 1/2-5 1/2); 
Year 3 « 1971 (child age 5 1/2-6 1/2); Year 4 = 1972 (child age 6 1/2-7 1/2); 
Year 6 = 1974 (child age 8 1/2-9 l/2) . For the measures in this report, 
testing was" conducted in tl)e spring of the year. The Schaefer Classroom 
Behavior Inventory, which teachers completed, was obtained ;jln the falL^of 
Year 4 and in the^.^spring of Ye^r 6. " ' ^ ^ 



14 , 
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for individual testing, were no longer in target classrooms and therefore 
were excluded from the sample for the current analysis, ^In addition to 
simply moving out of the district, the most frequent reasons for no longer 
being in target classrooms were failing. or skipping a grade, . enrollment in 
a private/parochial^ school,"^ and,/ in Portland, exercising the option available 
there to b^ bussed to a different elementary school, 

Given the similat'ity of preliminary findings" for Portland and Trenton, * 

■ ' . ' « 

data from these two sites x^ere pooled to form a combined urban/northern 
sample. ' Lee County is a basically rural southern jpounty in^which Head Start 
was a Kindergarten level pi;^ogram, rather than a pre-klnde'rgarten program ' 
as it was in the urban sites. Therefore, Lee County was treated separately 
in all analyses. For simplicity of presentation, Portland and Trenton are 
referred to as the urban sites and Lee County is refi^rt'ed* td as the rural site 
however, the reader should remember that Lee County dlfferSi from Portland and 
Trentoa in more ^than just its level of urbanization. A description of fiKe 
three sites may be found In PR 69-12 (ETS, 1969). Due to the small nuialier 
of white children with thei-pecessary scores who had attended Head Start and 
the fact that this small group of white children had somewhat different 
background characteristics, they were excluded from the sample for this 
report; For the same reasons, the subgroups for the supplementary analyses 
were made homogeneous with respect to race. Thus, white children were 
excluded from the "No Preschool" group, while black children were excluded 
from the "Other Preschool" group • In the urban sites, the "No Preschool" 
group consisted of study children for whom local study coordinators could ' 
find no evidence of attendance in any nursery school or day care program 



during 1969-70 (i.e,, the year before kindergarten entrance). It is possible, 
however, that a few children in .this category actually attended preschool. 
In Lee County the "Other Preschool" category includes children known to 
have attended preschool programs other than Head Start in 1970-71; private 
.kindergartens w^re considered p^eschools for this classification. As noted 
previously, there were too few black children in the urban sites with other . 
preschool experience and in the rural site with no preschool experience to 
allow for meaningful comparisons. Table 1 presents the number of children 
in each subgroup for*^the present report, 

/ Table 1 

Number of Sample Children Classified by 
Preschool Attendance Category, Sex, and Site 

Urban (Pottland and Trenton) Rural (Lee*^ County) 

" ' ' ■ ^ » ■ • ■ . 

Head Start Boys 90 " 89' 

Girls „ ,77 , 72 

No Preschool Boys ~ 28 • ° ^■ 

Girls, 35 

<^ ' . - • . . ■ 

Other Preschool Boys . — , 41 

Girls , — '35 

.s _ ■ ' - ■ .. 

; . — • ^ 

Note . All boys and girls in "Head' Start"-and "No Preschool" categories 

ate black; all boys and girls in "Other Preschool" category are white. 
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TAble 2 provides a description of the urban and rural Head Start 
samples and the (wo supplementary samples in terms of two indexes of socio- 
economic status (SES), the highest grade in school actained by the mother 
and the Census Bureau classification of the occupation of the head-of- 
household (from Professional » 0 to Laborers = 9, plus an additional 
category. Unemployed ~ 10). Since the focus of this report is on measures 
obtained In the early study years, these two SES indexes were obtained from 
Year 1 Parent Interview information. Given the absence of any significant 
within-group sex differences on these measures, this variable is collapsed 
in the table. 

. Table 2 

Mother's Education and Head-of-Household's Occupation 

O _ , - 

for Report Sample 



Mother's Education . Head-of-Household Occupation 

M SD . \ . M SD 



Urban Head Start 10.39 


2.25 ■ 


7.51 


• 2.35 


Rural Head% Start ^ " .9.32 - 


2,., 38 


7.31 


•1,78 


Np^ Preschool (urban only) 11.05 




7U0 


2.91 


Other Preschool (rural only) 13,54 


2.54 


1.78 


2.38 

c 


^ J- 

•; While the two Head Start' samples 


were similar 


in terms of 


(_ - - - — - - 

the occupation 



of the head-of~hdusehold^ they differed significantly (t^ = 3.96, dl =» 291, 
p<.01) on the mother's education level with mothers in the urban sites 
averaging about one more year of schooling. In the urban sites, the mothers ^ 
of"" the children in the "Nb Preschool" category averaged a little over half 



a year ntore schooling than the mothers of the Head Start children (t[ « 2,31, 
df - 201, £<.05). As intended, the "Other Preschpol" children in Lee Gounty 
came from families of substantially higher SES levels as indexed by both SES 
indicators/ 



Chapter 3 , o 

DATA COLLECTION AND PROCESSING PROCEDURES 

Individual child tests were administered by local women, most of 
whom were black housewives with limited work experience. While the usual \ 
educational credentials were not required, experience working with young 
children was considered highly desirable, as were the abilities to read 
well and speak with ease. In Year 1, testers were trained for 4 to 5 weeks, 
after which the project director and a senior member of the professional 
research team made final selection of testers. Testing was monitored by 
a local coordinator and by ETS regional and Princeton office staffs. 
Training procedures for testers were essentially identical in later years of 
the stjidy, except that with increased experience the training period could 
be/ reduced to three weeks. In the early years of the study, test cent irs 

were located in churches or community recreation facilities, while in later 

• " ■ it 

years testing was done in rooms available in the Individual schools or in 
mobile vans parked outside of ^the school. Each year, individual tests were 
grouped into two or more batteries, with each batterj^ ^usually administered 
in a single session with a child. ' Each battery includied measures representing 
the range of areas being assessed; the order of tests within batteries 
reflected consideration for the tieed to balance types of responisesji (active 
v§. passive, verbal vs, nonverbal), and to stimulate and sustain the child's * 
interest. The sequence of tests withiA each battery and the average time 
required for administration of each individually administered task described 
in this report are presented in Appendix A^ • ► 
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Due to budgetary constraints data collection was not always uniform 
across sites*. The most intensive testing coincided with the year of 
children's attendance in Head Scart programs iit each site. Thus, testing 
was limited in Lee County in Year 2 and in Portland and<^Trenton in Year 3, 
Of the measures relevant for this report, the Preschool Inventory was not 
-administered in the urban sites in Year 3, while Gumpgookie? and Eight- 
Block Interaction Task cooperation ratings were not administered in Lee^ 
County in Year 2. While in Year 2 Gumpfeookies was administered individually, 
in Year 3 it was group administered in target classrooms (i.e., classes 
With 50% or more study children). In Year 4 the funds available per- 
mitted individual administration of Gumpgookies in both Lee County and 
Portland, but only group administrations in ^rget classes in .Trenton 
(which hawi been selected as the site for reduced testing in Year 4 because 
it contained the fewest longitudinal subjects) . Hoth Year 4 and Year 6 
C oopera tlve Primary Te s t s were group admin i s t ered by— feh e^ regular elas sr oom^- 
teachers to target classes in all three sites. Local ETS staff, rather 
than the children's teachers, administered the Coopersmith Self^Esteem 
Inventory to all t;;hird-grade target classrooms in order to enhance the 
child's feeling of confidentiality in. the information obtained. 

_ :In_ addltlfin__t_o.dat a f roi^^ chjLld tests. Information* was obtained from - 

'J ' „t - ■ • 

ratings of study ^children arid their classmates in target classrooms at 

the beginning (and. in Year 6, end) of the school year with the Schaefer 

Classroom Behavior Inventory. : The local sl,te coordinator explained the 

• * ■ . . ' • * ' . " • " ■ ; . 

procedures for group' testing and student ratings to each teacher and was 

available to assist the teacher as necessary; a small honorarium wad paid 
to teachers >f or their assistance. v 
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The data from all of the above measures were coded at the item level 
by Princeton office staff, and all coding was double-checked. The coded 
data were keypunched and indep^endently verified, after which the individual 
data tapes were edited for appropriate ID listing and for .out-of-range 
and/or logical inconsistenci,ea in coding. Per more detailed description of 
data collection and analysis procedures see Project Report 72-18 (Shipman, 
1972).., " . . ' ■ ' 



Chapter 4 
MEASURE DESCRIPTION 

In this chapter a brief description is provided for those measures 
fi;oin which data were selected for the present analysis. The affective and 

sociar measures included are presented first, grouped according to whet^ier 

* ■ ■ ' f* . 

they purpart to index primarily self -esteem ^r achieve^nt motivation. 
Year 6 measures not used in the predictive anailyses, but use4 in the 
supplemental analyses reported in the appendi^C, also are described in this 
section. Measures of cognitive-perceptual functioning, including academic 
Skills and less ^directly school-related reasoning" and problem-solving 
abilities, are described' in the next section, followed by a description 
of the measures that were used as potential moderator variables in t^&ts 
for differential predictions according to initial status on those variables 
Measures of Self-Esteem . • ' . 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents test (and the ETS Revised Form) . 
This task attempts to assess the child's attitudes and feelings abxDut his 
general ability, appearance, physical status, affective tone, and fears. 
A full-^iength color Polaroid photograph of ^ the child is taken, and after 
the tester verifies that the child recognizes himself in the picture the 
child is asked to respond to 14 bipolar items (e.g., "Is (child's ndme) ^ 
happy or is he/she sad?")- After the 14 irems are admlnisteredv^ the child 
is asked to respond to the same items again; this timie answering as he 
thought his teacher would respond in describing how he felt. Thus, the 
task attempts to relate the .child's perception of "self-as-subject" to his - 
perception of "self-as-object . " ; A fifteenth, item asking the child if he 



did or did not have a lot of friends was added, but since if was not part 
^« of the original test, it was omitted from the total scoire* 

The Brown was administered in Years 1, 2, 3, anlii 4, although in Yeai; 1 
no teacher-referent items were included and in Year 2 these items were 
administered only to children attending a preschool. Since Brown had 
developed this measure for use with four-to-six-year-olds, for Year 6 
testing the Brown was extensively revised by :^eplacing six of the-original 
items with new if ems and revising the format of the response alternatives. 
Mother referent, rather than teacher referent, was used so that the child's 

perceptions of what the mother thought could be studied in relation to 

■ : ■ ^ 

actual statements by the mothers in the parent in'teS'views -that were con- 
ducted in Year 6. A number of children in Year 4 ^had difficult|r choosing 
either btpoJLar extreme on many of the items because their true feelings 
were somewhere in between, or varied over situation and time. In order to 
permit ^these intermediate values, the Year 6 revision contained a four- 

point rating scale for each item (e.g., "Do yoti think you are very good 

looking, pretty good looking, ^ a little bltf good looking, or ^ nof so 

good looking?"). The wording of certain items also was modified in order 
to avoid some of the extremely negative alternatives frgni the bipolar format. 
For Example "not so good looking" was substituted for the bipolar choice 
"ugly." Thus whiie this self^concept referent task was adapted from the 
earlffer versions, it was sufficiently di£terent for "Brown IDS" to be 
dropped from its title.' Each item was scored on a four-point scale such 
that high scores would reflect a positive self-concept (minimum score = 14 
[14 X, 1]; maximum score = 56 [14 x 4]). 
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School Perception Interview^ "Item 21 .. The purpose of this interview, 
which \jas specifically developed for the THongitudinal Study, is to det;er- 
mine the child's perceptions (i.e., his thoughts, fgelings and opinions) 
of life in school; it is not intended to repre'sent objective "truth" about 
the' school or classroom. While the entire interview contained 21 items of 
both the open- and closed-ended type, only Item 21 was oised'in this report 
as a measure of self-esteem. (Item 1 was ised also, but as' an indicator of 
achievement 'motivation.) In Item 21 four stick figures printed on a page 
are shown to the child. The tester explains that the first one is doing 
"very good work in school," the second one "pretty good Wjtfrk," the- ttiird 
"not tpo good work," and the fourth "very bad work itu-acKooT. " The cKild 
is asked' to j>oint to the one "most like you." The responses were scored 
in the direction of high scores indicating positive self-p^erceptions.. The 
interview was administered in Years 4 and 6,. of the study. 

Coopersmith Self-Esteetn Inventpry (CSEI) . This instrument was designed 
to provide a general index of the child's feeling of self-worth and self- 
esteem (Coopersmith, 1967), After the tester reads the item, ~ the child is 
asked to make a mark oh his ans\;rer sheeti^af ter either -"like rae"^6r ''imlike 
me." The items include such statements as "I'm proud of my school work," 
and "I often feel upset in scftool." The version of the CSEI used in the 
Longitudinal Study contained 42 items. Due to the relative complexity of 
the items, it was not administered until" Year 6 of the study. 
Measures of Achievement Motivation , < 

GumpRookies . Gumpgookies consists of dichotomous .items deigned to 
measure academic achievement motivation (Adkins & Ballif, 1970; Adkins, Payne 



& Ballif; 1972). It was developed from a mod^l that assumed five components, 
of achievemeiit mqtivation "(1) an affective component, expressed as positive' 

■ ' ■ j' ': ■ 'i 

affect from achievement;* (2) a conceptual componentyvwhereby the Individual 
sees himself as an achiever; (3) a purposive component^, enabling the in- 
'dividual to establish and respond to future goals; (4) a 'cognitive component, 
by means of which the instrumental steps necessary to attain goals are known; 
and (5) an ethical component, through which the individual can. evfliuate his 

: — > ' 

own performance (Admins & Ballif 1970, p;133)." The child is told that h'e 

" * ■ » . . 

has his very own imaginary figure called a Gumpgookie tha^t shares his feelings, 

and behaves exactly as he does. Each item shows two Gumpgookies^ Engaged in 

1 ' ■ . ■ ♦■ ■ . 

different activities or having different attitudes (e.,g*, "This one likes to, 
learn. This one likes to play all the^time."), and the child is asked- .to 
pick which Gumpgookie is his. For each item, the response ' indicating greater 
motivations to ai^ieve in school was predetermined by agreement among a group* 



of judges. s " ■ * . ' 

A 75-item version was used in Years 2 and 3. In Year 4 it was replaced 

1 ■ c 

by a new 60-item' version wherein Items hav;Lng low biserial correlations with 
"total test score in the Year 3 Longitudinal Stu^y data and in Adkln's Head 
Start sample (Adkins, 1971) were eliminated; Achievement responses from,,, 
both versions were equally distributed with respect to primacy-recency, 
right-left, and up- down orientation./ 

School Perception Interview, Item 1 . . Item I of the School Perception 
Interview also r'elates to achievement motivation, specifically the affec- 
tive component of achievement motivation mentioned above. In Year 4 Item 1 
statecU "Some kids like school- a lot, other kids don't like school ^ery ^ 



much. How much do you like schobl?-^-very jnuch, k little bit, or not so 
*much?*' In Year 6 an additional 'resppnsie- choice was^ added to permit more ' 
variai.ce in responses. ThS anodi/ied. choices were, "very ^much*, pretty much, 
a little bitj or not -at all?" Both versiohs of the irems were scored- in 
the direction of high scores indicating ^avota'ble .attitudes towar'd scjhool. 
Schaefer Classroom Behavior Inventory (CBI)-- ^Task Orientation Score. 

— ■ — — -r— — r- 1 ■ / , " — • 

The Classroom Behavior Inventory was initially developed by Schaefer,, 
• ■' ' ' ' ■ • • . 

Drop^pleman, and* Kalverboer (1965) based on Schaefer ^s^ (1961) circivarplex . • 

* — * ^ 

model of child behavior. Factor analyses of 'a nuinber of different versions 

' [■ ' ■ ^ . 

of the CBI on a variety of populations have consistently revealed' three . 

major bipolar dimensions: Extraversion, Hostility., ^and Task Orientation 

(Schaefer, 1975); The latter score, which is defi'ned'as perseverance and 

' / • ; / ' ■ ^ 

concentration,.' Is considered in this feport as 'an indication of the child's 

^ ,• • ' « ■ \ . ■ . ' 

achievement motivation as perceived by^-thie teacher . Th$ short form of the 

CBI ^used in the Longitudinal Study consists of. ^ive unipolar items repre- 

sending each dimension. ,.In this version (Schaefer, .^^onson & Small, 1970) 

^ ■ ' . \ - ■ ^ • , 

the -child* s teacher is* askecj to,rate^the frequency of occurrence qf ,15 
behaviors (e.g. , ''Stays with a-.Job until he finishes it.") on a fiye-point 
score from "almost never" to "almost always." CBI scores for both first 
grade (Year 4) and third grade (Year 6) were analyzed for the curi;ent report 
Measures^ of Academic Achievement 

Preschool Inventory (PSI) > The PSI , developed by Caldwell for use in 



Proiect Head Start as a general achieven\ent test for preschool children;^ 
taps a range of verbal, quantitative, and p^rceptual-mbtor skills defined 
by 'teachers as expected df children in kiji^ergarten. ^^he items for the 



present 64-itein revision ^re classified in the Inventory Manual *(ETS, 1970) 

^ ^ : 

into four major categories: Personal-Social responses (1? items, e.g.,. "How"; 
old are you?", "Raise your hand.");. Association Vocabulary (12 items, e.g., 
"What does a denti3t do?"); Concept Activation—Numerical (i9 iteins^ e.g.. 

How many wlieels^does a? car have?") ; Concept Activation — Sensory (19 items, 
e.g.^ ''Which is heavier, a brick or a shoe?"). However, the Inventory 
•Handbook (ETS, 1970) advises against the determination of subset scores, and 
factor analyses of Longitudinal Study data and Head Start Planned Variation, 
Study data (Walker, Bane & Bryk, 1973) have not supported theip use. About 
60% of the Items require an oral response. Th6, PSI has been widely admin- 
istered to Head Start children (e.g., Research Triangle Institute, 1972; 
Walker, Bane & Bryk, 1973). Statistical inform^ion on-^the standardization 
saniple. for the 1970 Revised Editioji (64-items) is conta^ined in the ^Handbook. 
Sinc\^ child testing in Year 1 occurred thr&ugHout the spring and summer of 
1969, and since at this age pedformance level on the PSI was known to 

' . ■ ' - ^ '/ ' 

improve noticeably even over a period" of .a few. months (Shipman, 1972), age , 

\- ' ' ' 

at tima of testing was- partialled out of the scores to yield an age-eorrected 

PSI score. By Year 2 age at time of testing- was not significantly coi:re-" 

«^ . • • 

lated with total score^^, and this correction was no 'longer necessary. 

Jn the factpr analysis of t]^e individual child test "data in Years 1 

and 2, performance on the PSI had tlie highesit loading on tlie'^first factor, 

whicTi appeared to represent general cognitive ability-^**and it is the single. 

task dnthe Longitudinal Study battery most clearly associated with general / 

cognitive development,. . Thus, the PSI was selected for the current report - 

to function as a covariate- so that the unique contribution of affective-social 
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Varlables to predictions of later cognitive-perceptual functioning could be 
determined. .From a practipal poii>t of view, it was important to determine 
whether including the affective-social measures described in this report 
in a test battery could significantly improve predictions over what could y 
* have been predicted from, the PSI alone. And from a theoretical standpoint, " 
it was desired to determine whether the affective-social measures shared 
any variance Ji^ith plater cognitive-perceptual measures that was independent 
of the variance that they Initially shared with the PSI, 

Cooperative Primary Tests-7Reading > The Cooperative Primary Tests ate 
a* national standardized ac^tlevement test battery developed by ETS and d^esigned 
for use in first through third grade. The tests are group administered^ J 
with the child responding by making an X on the one of the three response 
alternatives that he believes is 'correct. There is no special instruction 
to the student about guessing, arid there, is no' correction for guessing in 
the scoring. The teacher is instructed 'to allow a reasonablc^amount of 
tir^e for all students td finis^. In-order to provide practice with this 
type of item, the pilot test included in the test package was administered 
first in S'oth Year. 4 and Year 6 testing. Form 12A o^ the Cooperative 
Primary Tests was gl^pen in the first grade, while Fo'rm 23B^wa8 administered 
in third grade (Year 6). Both forms of the Reading test consols t of 50 
, itetas,- some of yhi'ch assess the comprehension of individual words, while 
others- re*quire the^ s.tudeijt to extract a key element from a sentence or 
paragraph, or provide ^ome irtterpretation, evaluatipn, or inference based 
on the sientence or paragraph (Cooperative Primary Tests, ETS, 1967). 

Cooperative Primary Jests—^Math . Form 12A of the' Math test consists 
^ of 55 items, while Form 23B contains 60 items.' In both forms the following 
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topics are covered: number, symborism, operation, function 'and relation, 
approximation, proof, ineasurement , estimation, and' geometry. Straight 

computation is not emphasized, but rather an attempt is made ''...to test 

... • ^ ■ ^ 

major concepts of mathematics in their emergent state'' (Cooperative Primary 
Tests, ETS, 1967). 
Measure of , Problem-Solving Ability 

Raven 'Colored Progressive Matrices (bookleit version) : . Developed for 
use with young children .and retardeji or impaired adults for whom the standard 
series of Progressive Matrices is inappropriate, the Colored Progressive 
Matrices contains 36 it eras divided into three sets of increasing, diffi- 
culty (A, Ab, and B) . Each Item represents a pattern with a piece missing; 
the child is asked to select (from .a set of six alternative pictures) the 
piece that correctly completes the pattern. * Compared to the measures 
listed above, this task is, more a measure of pfoblem-solving ability and 
less a measure of specific school learning. It assesses the individual's 
ability to make perceptual '^discriminations, to compare, and to reason by 
analogy. It is also a kind of learning-to-learn task in^.that the child 
who learns efficient strategies on the beginning rela.tively easy Items will 
have ^eater success as the items become Increasingly difficult. This test 
was individually administered in both Year 4 and Year 6. 
Moderator Variables \ ^ . 

Measures of. three distinct child , characteristics (cognitive skill, 
response tempo, and cooperativenes^) were used in the ctiirrent report in 
order to investigate the possibility that Head Start entry level status- 
on these characteristics interacts with the measures ^f self-este^ and 



achievement motivation in predicting third ^rade achievement. Cognitive 

* ' If 

skill and response tempo were considered important since they had pre- 
viousljr been shown to be related to the personal-social* behaviors of study 
children attending Head Start (Emmerich, 1973), and cooperativeness with, 
an adult in a learning situation would presumably Influence the nature of 
the child's preschool experience and the validity of both cognitive and 
social-affective scores. The measure of cognitive skill was the Preschool 
Inventory already described above; descriptions of the measures pf the 

to 

other two child characteristics are presented below. 
* . 

Response Tempo . After the fi^rst general inf brmation-^processing factor 
in the Year 1 factor analysis (Shipman, 1971) came a second factor app.arently 
representing a response tempo dimension. It was best represented by mean 
latency scores on the Sigel Object Categorizing Test and the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test (MFF). With oblique rotation the correlation between 
the first two Pronxax factors was only -.16, thus for this sample in this 
age period response tempo was not related to general information-processing 
skills. Nevertheless, since both the Brown and Gumpgookies represent tasks 
in which the child must consider two response alternatives before making a 
meaningful choice, a measure of response latency mighjt act as a moderator ^ 
in predictions from scores on these two instruments. 

Since MFF was the only measure of response tempo which wa^ administered 
in both the urban and rural sites in the year prior to Head Start attendance, 
it was selected as the response latency measure for this report. The version 
of the test used in the Longitudinal Study was developed by Lewis, Hausch, 
Goldberg, and Dodd (1968), and used by them with middle-class three-year- 
olds. The test -consists of two practice and eighteen test items,^ On each 



item the child is shown a standard and four comparison figures, qne of which 

is identical to the standard. All figures are simple line drawings of 

animals, people, common objects, or geometric designs. The child is first 

shown the set of comparison figures and asked to look at each figure in 

turn. He is then given the standard and asked to point to the one compa^ri- 

son figure that is idehtical to it. Latency is defined as the amount of time 

from the presentation rof the standard until the child points. Since latency 
« 

scores weriB positively skewed, they were transformed hy log (X+1) before 
averaging. ^In Year 1 very laTlge latencies (over 20 seconds) were reduced 
to an arbitrary value of 20 seconds before the log transformation was applied. 
Since this applied to only .1% of all responses it was actually unnecessary, 
and was not repeated" With Year 2 data. The score used in the current report 
was this transformed^ latency averaged over the eighteen items. 

Cooperation Rating . . The Cooperation Rating Scale from the Fels 
Behavior Rating Scales (Baldwin, Kalhorn, & Breese, 1949) was used to 
characterize the child's cooperation during the Hess and Shipman Eight- 
Block Mother-Child Interaction Task. It provides a\useful index of the 
degree to which the mother has to motivate or control In addition to 
teaching the material. The rating is based solely on the child's behavior; 
\he actions of the mother or the child's success and failure in the task- 
specific responses are not. to be considered. (Of course, such factors are 
likely to influence the child' s. behavior and thus be indirectly represented.) 

Ratings are on a nine-point scale from "child was fully tuned in to the 

\ . ■ - ■ 

mother—pliable, interested, attentive; no difficulty or conflict arose" 

to "child ignored the mother's teaching efforts and/or actively resisted the 



task throughout the interaction." To the extent that the child's biehavior 
with. his or her mother- reflects a more general ability and/or willingness 
to be attentive to cognitive task deman4s and to cooperate with a teaching 
adult, such behavior might* act as a moderator in predictions regarding the 
association among other cognitive and affective measures. 
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Chapter 5 ■ 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

In this chapter results are presented first for the major predictive 

analyses with both the urban and rurar H^ead Start samples. Next, results 

are presented on the question of differential predictions depending on tlje 

child's status on selected characteristics asse^ssed before the chiltl entered 

Head Start. Finally, comparisons with the urban "no preschool" and rural 

"other preschool" groups are provided. 

Major Predictive Analyses for the Head Start Samples 

Relationship of Preschool Measures of Self -Esteem to Third Grade Cognitive- 
Perceptual Performance for the Head Start Sample / ^ 

Since young children sometimes failed to choose either of the bipolar 
alternatives on the Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test, an adjusted self- 
concept score was created which was the proportion of positive responses for 
those items clearly answered in either a positive or negative way. The means 
and standard deviations of these adjusted scores are presented in Table 3. 

Consistent with previous findings (Brown, 1966; Walker, et al., 1973), 
self- asteem scores during the age period four to six were uniformly high. 
Even ill the year prior to entry into a Head Start program (1. e, , Year 1 in 
the urban sites and Year 2 in the rural site), the scores were already very 
high. In Year 2, when the urban children were in preschool and the rural 
children were riot, mean scores in the urban sites wer6 significantly higher 
than scores in the rural site for both boys (jt - 3.95, df - 149, £<.01) 
and/girls (jt = 2.30, df « 132, £<.05). However, by Year 3, When the children 
in the rural site were in Head Start, means in^both sites were approaching 
ceiling levels and there were no significant site differences. There was an 

o . * * 

3.3 ■■■■ 
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apparent tendency for the scores to increase with age which was independent 

of preschool experience. Note, for example, the increase for rural girls 

from Year 1 to Year 2 even though they did not enter Head Stuart until _ 

Year 3. Perhaps the most significant implication of these findings for 

early childhood education is that there is no general need to enhance the 

self-concept of economically disadvantaged children entering preschool 

* 

programs, although,, of course, certain individual chilciren may need help 
in this area. However, since self-esteem scores were no longer uniformly 
high by third-grade (see Appendix Table Bl) , it is important for teachers 
to be aware of their behavidrs which could cause reductions ■ in the° 
children's initially high level's of self-esteem. . 

Before using scoreia- ffom. these skewed distributions;^ in correlational 
analyses they were normalized (i.^e., forced into a normal distribution) 
with the mean set equal to 50 and a standard deviation of 10. Correlations 
of the Brown to the third-grade cognitive-perceptual scores are presented 
in Table 3; correlations V7ith the Preschool Inventory (PSI) that was 
administered in the same year as the Brown are also included for comparison 
purposes. For a variety of reasons (e.g., child absence, tester error, etc. 
a child occasionally would not receive a valid score on a particular instru- 
ment, causing the^ exact ri on which each correlation was based to vary 
slightly. In order to simplify presentation of the tabular material, 

only the minimum value of ri for a particular row of correlations is pre- 

' ' . • ■ ■ . ■■..'»• 

sented. 

In the .urban sites. Brown scores obtained in the Head Start year were 
predictive of third-grade performance only for girls. The within-year 

■ • ' ■ 35 ■. ' . 
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correlations with achievement indicated ,a similar pattern, with a signif- 
icant correlation with Year 2 PSI only for girl8~and a significant differ- 
ence between the correlation for boys and for girls « 2.06, £ < ,05) . 
This apparent sex difference in both within- and' across-year' correlations 
with achievement was apparently not caused by differential treatment in 
Head Start classes since the same pattern was evident in Year 1. 

In the rural site, on the other hand, no significant sex differences 
wfere apparent in correlations with either Year I'' or Year 2 Brown scores,. 
Year 1 Brown scores in the rural site were significantly correlated with 
all three third-grade cpgnitive-perceptual measures, but especially with 
math. These relatively high Correlations are particularly interesting 
given the low correlations of the Brown with Year 1 PSI scores and the 
Brown's low correlation with third-grade measures of self-esteem (see 
Appendix , Table Bl) . Thus, this early measure of self-esteem, though 
unrelated to later measures of self-esteem, was related to later achieve- 
ment even "iihough* it was not strongly jrelated to concurrent achievement. 

c 

In Year 2 significant predictions to third-grade math were still evident, 
although within-year correlations to achievement were then equally high. 
By the Head Start year, there^ere no significant correlations with the 
'^Brown Self-Referent score, although the Teacher-Referetit score continued 
to significantly predict math performance for boys. While Head Start 
experience may have contributed to the drop in pred:|Lctive ability, other 
maturational factors may have been involved, since a similar drop from 
Year 2 to 3 was observed for the urban girls. \- 

In order to assess the ability of the Brown to add to the prediction 
of performance on the third-grade cognitive- perceptual measures over what 

, . • . ■ " 3G ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 



could havfe been predicted solely from PSI scores in the Head Start* year, part 
(or semi-partial) correlations were obtained (see'* Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973 
for a concise discussioh of this procedure)* The test of the significance of 
the part correlation is equivalent to the test pf the significance of adding, 
the Brown to a regression 'equation^'predicting a cognitive-perceptual ^scorfe 
from the PSI. These par^..corr^lat:^ons» are p;resented in Table '4 (zero-order 

; Tabl^ 4 . ' ' , 

Pai^t Correlations of Year 2 and 3 Bfown Scores * : * 
: with Third-Grade CognitlverPerc6ptual Measures - 
for the Head Start Sample ' , 

- URBAN ' ■ ■ 'rural 



- Mininfum , Third- grade ^ MiniTnum :Thlrd-grade 



Measure - 


Sex 


n 


Read 


Math- 


Raven 


11 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


Yr. 2 Brown 


B 


■67 


-.08 


-.01 


.07 


„ 79 


- .07 


.19 


-.02 


S6lf -Referent 


& 


61 


. .09 


.09 


.12 


63 


.10 


.25* 


.14 


Yr. 2 Brown 


B 


60 ■ 


■ ' -.03 


.06 


-.03 










Teacher-Referent 

■- - — ■ - 


G 


. 53 


.02 


.20 


.13 


0 








Yr . 3 Brown 


B 


68 


.20 


.10 


.13 


87 


• -.06 


-.07 


.05 


Self-Referent 


G 


'63 


r --ll 


-.10 


.05 " 


66 


-.01 


-.10 


-.14 


Yr., 3 Brown ■ 


B 


68 


.04 


.09 


.20 


81 


.05 


.22* 


- .04 


Teacher- Referent 


G 


63 


. - -U6 "- 




- .04 :.- 


66 


.06 


.02 


-.17 



Note , Year 2 PSI is partialed out of Brown scores in urban sample. (Zero-order 

correlations of Year 2 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and Raven scores were 
as follows: for urban boys, .29, .08, and ^14; and for urban girls, .53,^. 
.39, and .57). Year 3 PSI is partialed out of Brown scores in the rural 
sample. (Zjj^ro-order correlations of Year 3 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and 
Raven scores were as follows: for rural boys, .37, .45, and .27; and for 
rural girls, .42, .45, and .32). 



* £< -PS," one-tailed 



cotrrelations of the PSI with the cognitive-perceptual scor^s also ate pre- 
sented) • Except for two predictions to Math^scores in the rural site (where 
the highest part correlation was, only .25), Brown scores made non significant 
contributions to predictions from the PSI administered in Years 2 or 3. 
Thus, essentially all the> piffedictive variation in early self-esteem scores ' 
was already reflected in the early achievement scores, and separate scores 
on. the self-esteem measure are therefore unnecessary for making group pre- 
dictions, of cognitive-perceptual performance. - * 

Although not part of the ^original analysis plan, the relatively higb 
predictions of third-grade math from the Year 1 Bjrown scores in the rural 
site, combined with tlie low within-year correlation wi-th PSI, suggested 
an additional analysis should be rjLin to determine this part correlation. ' 
For boys, this part correlation (Year 1 Brown to Yedr 6 Math, controlling 
Year 1 PSI) was .39 and for girls .44, both of which were 'significant at 

the .01 le^el. Thus , at least in certain environmental contexts, measures 

- — •• , ' / - ■ ' , ■'^ 

of self-esteem obtained prior to Head Start entry add gignif icantly« to 
predictions of ''third-grade performance. Perhaps the Year 1 Brown scoi;e J.n 
part measures some personal quality (e.g., a motivational component) that 
is more necessary fsor performance on group achieveijoient tests than on the • 
individually administered" PSI where the examiner can offer consistent 
encouragement* to t;he child. This could be checked by comparing, performance 
on similar group- and individually-administered teists witHin the same year. 
Another possible explanation is" that self-esteem fdr these children is a 
more important predictor for skills learned outside of the immediate home 
environment, especially when the home environment offers a more limited^ 



range. of school-related learning opportunities and other significant ^ " ' 
teaching adults are more likely to come frojn a very different socio- 
cultural background. Thus , correlations should be higher to later achieve- ^ 
ments that depend more on learning in a school setting than to ea^rly PSI 
scores whi^h 3epend^more on learning within the home. The higher correla- 
tion bf the Year 1 Brown with Year, 3 PSI scores (.,47 for boys and ,44 for 
girls) than with Year 1 PSI scores is consistent with this Interpretatidn. * 
Thus, these data suggest'.potential 'links among self-^esteenv intrinsic 
motivation, and readiness to learn/perform in a markedly different social 
situation. Further rct'earch is needed to determine 'what this Year 1 score 
is actually assessing, and to determin^ the causes of the d^c^^ses in pre- 
dictive efficiency with increasing age. ' ^ " 

Relationship ^of .Preschool Measures of Achievement. Motivation to, Third-Grade 

. ■ * ! ■ t [ '■ 

Cognitive-Perceptual Performance for the Head Start Sangile 

■ ' ^ "* * 

Means Snd stajjidard deviations * for Gumpgookies are presented In table ^^^^ 

<i ■ . . ■ • - -» 

(S^Lnc^ Gumpgook^es was- first adtjtinlstered during the Head Start y^ar, there 

are no Year 2 Gumpgookies scores in the rural site. Note also that the ii 

„ , . .. 

was teduced in the urban sites in Year 3 because Gumpgookies in that year ^^i^ 

■ • " . ®^ 

, . _ ■ ' • , ■ • ■ c 

was group administered only in target classrooms.) Whi3,e Adkins, Payne, * 

• - r 

and Ballif (1972) report results based on a total score *plu8 four scores , 
derived from a factor analysis of the items, attempts to replicate their ^ 
'factors, even afte't partia^ing for response bias,' were unsuccessful, Further, 
alpha coefficients in^the hj.gh .80.^s and low •90's for the total score 
suggested that subscores were unnecessary. Although Adkins, Payne and Ballif 

(1972) found a 'correlation of .34 between age (wh^.ch ranged from 39 to 76 

5' • ■* '. ' . 

■ " " • >. ■ • ' 

months in their sample) an^d total score, in the current sample with, its more 
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restricted age range, the correlation of age with total score was only ,17 
In Year 2, ,07 In. Year 3, and .08 In Year k. Hence, the conversion to ag6- 
normed Z-scores described by Adklns and Payne (1971) was '^not necessary In 
this sample. Consistent with previous findings (Adklns &' Bailiff 1970) , 
txW of the means were relatively high and Increaped with age, although 
they did not approach the maximum possible score of 75, There were no 
significant ^sex differences, 

correct for the moderate skew of the Gumpgookles scfores they were 

» ••»,*■ ■ 

normalized prior to the correlational analyses reported in Table 5. In the* 

" . / • f 

urban sites, Gumpgookles scores in the Head Start year were predictive of 

third-grade reading for boys and gi.rls and Raven Scores for girls only. 
They were significantly correlated with the PSI only for girls. By the 
kindergaften year, Gumpgookles was no longer predictive of any of the third- 
grade scores for boys although^^f or* girls it continued to predict reading 
and Raven scores, and in addition was predictive of math performance. In * 
the rural site. Head Start year Guiiipgookies scores \3^ere significantly 
related to third-grade performance in both reading and math and, for boys 
only, to Raven '^^scores. Furthermore, the correlations with math scores were 
'fairly substantial, accounting for 30 to 35 percent of the' variance. 

As indicated by the part correlations presented in Tafble 6, in the 
urban Head Start year Gumpgookles added to predictions of reading scores- 
only for urban boys, and added nothing to preTdlctions of math and Raven scores 
for either urban boys or' girls; Year 3 Gumpgookles scores did not contribute 
to the predictions for urban children, with the predictive variation pre- 
viously noted for girls reflected in the early achievement measure, . In the 
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^* . Table 6 

Part Correlations of Year 2 and 3 Gumpgookles with Tljlrd-Grade -| 
Cognitive-Perceptual Measures for the Head Start Sample 



URBAN 



RURAL 







Minimum 


Third- 


Grade 


Minimum 


Third-Grade 


Measure 


Sex 


n 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


11 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


Year 2 


B 


. 64 


. 32** 


.03 


.16 


1 — 








Gumpgookles 




60 • 


.05 


.01 


.11 








0 


Year 3 


B 


.44 


-.21- - 


-.07 


-.11' 


73 


.09 


.44** 


.34* 


Gumpgookles 


G 


40 


.O^V 


.13 


.06 ■ 


57 


.27* 


' .42*# 


.06 




•a 




i 


i 


V 









Note , Year 2 PSi'ls partlaled out of Gumpgookles scores In urban sample. (Zero-Border 
correlations of Year 2 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and Raven scores were 
as follows: for urban boys, .29, .08, and .14; and for urban girls, .53, 
•39, and .57). Year 3 PSI fs partlaled out of Gumpgookles scores In the rufal 
sample. (Zero-order correlations of Year 3 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and 
Raven scores were as follows: for rural boys", .37, .45, and .27; and for 
rural girls, .42, .45, and .32). ' 

*£<.05, one-tailed ' 
**£<.01, one tailed \, 



rural site Gumpgookles scores in the Head Start year added significantly 

to predictions of third-grade reading only for girls and Raven scores only 

for boys. HoT&ever, Gumpgookles added significantly to predictions of math 

scores for both boys and girls accounting for an additional 18 to 19 percent 

2 

of the math variance. Thus, -for girls R increased from .20 to .38 and 

' ■* ■ ^ . ■ \ 

for boys from .20 to .39. While these values are still too small to be of 

much use in making predictions for individuals, they -do have programmatic 

iupllcatlons In that they suggest that early attempts to enhance achievement 

motivation may make a significant independent contribution to the child's 
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later success in school. Also, a comparison in the rural site of the 

.' _ ... : 

^:orrelations of Year 3 Gumpgookies -with concurrent or orie year prior PSI \, . 

. scores (.42 and .35 for boys, and .33 and .32 j^or girls) to the correlation 

of Year 3 Gumpgookies with achievement estimates made three years later 

suggests that achievement motivation acts as a cause of achievement rather 

than being itself just a product of prior achievement. 

0 Relationship of First-Grade Measures of SelfxEsteem to Third-Grade Cognitive- 
Perceptual Performance - 

Means and standard deviations for first-grade scores on the Brown and 

School Perception Interview, Item 21 are presented in Table 7. Since by ' 

v. 

Table 7 

Means and Standard Deviations of First-Grade Measures of Self-Esteem and 
Correlations with Third-Grade Cognitive-Perceptual Measures for 

the Head Start Sample 



URBAN RURAL 
Minimum Correlations Minimum \ Correlations 



Measure Sex H M SD Read Math Raven n M ' SD Read Math Raven 



Year 4 


0 


12.67 


1.42 






















78 


-.08 


-.21 


-.09 


88 


12.53 


1.52 


.08 


.02 


.06 


Brown Self- ^ 
Referent 


70 


12.61 


1.17 


.03 


.14 


.00 


68 


12.42 


1.73 


-.13 


-.12 


-.14^ 


Year 4 


























Brown B ' 


78 


12.91 


1.26 


-.12 


-.13 


-.05° 


88 


12.64 


1.46 


.12' 


.11 


.15 


Teacher- G 


70 


12.61 


1.66 


.01 


.34** 


.03 


68 


12.46 


1.55 


.01 


-.01 


-.06 


Referent 


























Year 4 School 


























Perception B 


79 


3.70 


.69 


.09 


.29** 


-.11 


88 


• 3.84 


.45 


.18 


.05 


-.10 


Interview G 


70 


3.76 


.59 


.03 


.13 


.10 


67 


3.74 


.61 


-.16 


-.29 


-.11 


Item 21 


























* £ < . 05 , one- 


tailed 




















* 




** £.< -Ol* one- 


tailed 
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first grade nearly all children were responding to all of the Brown items 
it was not necessary to obtain adjusted scores. As in previous years, mean 
scores were uniformly very high and there weye no significant sex differences. 
The lack oOf urban-rural differences which emerged in Yeai^, 3 was maintained 
in Year 4. Similarly, the self ratings of school performance were generally 
very high, with the lowest subgroup mean 3.7 out of a possible 4.0. Thus, 
exposure t& regular first-grade classes for at least six months had no 
negative effects on mean levels of self-esteem as assessed by these measures. 

Brown scores were again normalized prior to correlational analyses. 

'J 

Although highly skewed i no transformation of the School Perception scores , • 
was attempted since the entire range was limited to four scores. As can 
be seen in Table 7, out of 36 correlations only two (both predicting third- 
grade math performance in the urban sites) were significant, and the larger 
of these accounted for less than 12% of the variance. As, would be expected, 
partialing PSI scores from the Head Start year out of these self-esteem 
scores had little effect on the correlations (see Table 8) . 

Relationship of First-Grade Measures of Achievement Motivation to Third- 
Grade Cognitive-Perceptual Performance ^ 

Means and standard deviations for the three first-grade indicators of 

achievement motivation are presented in Table 9^ Since the first-grade 

version of Gumpgobkies contained 60 items ♦ scores were approaching ceiling 

levels. Urban boys, however, continued to show considerable variability 

in performance. Similarly, the School Perception item on self-reported 

school enjoyment -was close to its maximum of 3.0. Average teacher ratings 

of Task Orientation, while generally positive, were closer to the midpoint 



Table 8 

Part' Correlations of First-Grade Measures of Self-Esteem with 
Third-Grade Cognitive-Perceptual Measures 
for the Head Start Sample 



URBAN 



RURAL 



Minimum 



Third-Grade 



Minimum 



Third-Grade 



Measure • 


Sex 


n 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


n 


Read 


Math( 


Raven 


BrbwH 
Self- 
Referent 


B 

G • 


71 


-.06 
.06 


-.20 
.16 


-.08 
.03 


87 
68 


.08 
. -.09 


.02 

-.17' 


.06!: 

-.11 


Brown 
Teacher- 
Referent 


B 
G 


71 

65 


-.13 
-.06 


-.13 
.29* 


-.05 
-.05 


87 .. 
68 


.08 
.01 


.06 
-.01 


.12 
-.06 


School 
Perception 
Item 21 


B 

G . 


79 
70 


.14 
.01 


.31** 
.12 


-.09 
.08 


87 
67 


.12 
-.14 


-.02 
-.27 


- . i5 
-.09 



Note . Year 2 PSI is partialed out of Self-Esteem scores in urban sample. 

(Zero-order correlations of Year 2 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and 
Raven scores were as follows: for urban boys, .29, -.08, and .14; 
and for urban girls, .53, .39, and .57). Year 3 PSI is partialed out 
of . Self-Esteem scores in the rural sample. (Zero-order correlations 
of Year 3 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and Raven scores were as 
follows: for rural boys, .37, .45, and .27; and for rural girls, 
.42, .45, and .32). • ^ 

* £<.05,' one- tailed 
**£<.01, one-jtailed " , 



value of 15 than to the maximum possible score of 25. In both the urban 
and rural sites girls were rated significantly higher in T^sk Orientation 
(in the urban sites _t = 2.69, df = 151, £<.0l; in the rural site _t - 3.69 
df = 156, £<.01). Earlier Longitudinal Study findings (Emmerich, 1971) 
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Table 9 

Means and Standard Deviations for First-Grade Measures of 
Achievement Motivations -^and Correlations with Third-Grade 
Cognitive-Perceptual Measures'' for the Head Start Sample 



URBAN 



RURAL 



Measure 



Minimum 
Sex R M 



Correlations 

SD Read Math Raven 



Minimum . Correlations 

n M SD Read Math Raven 



Gumpgookies 


B 


72 


49.87 


9.12 




.12 


.14 


88 


53.31 


5.29 


.22* 


.31** 


.11 




G 


64 


52.93 


6.65 


.01 


.16 


.14 


68 


54.34 


5.13 


.06 


.24* - 


.02 


Schaef er 
Task 


B 


77 


^ 16.23 


5.67 


.11 


.18 


.20* 


88 


14.88 


6.58 


.33** 


. 29** 


.20* 


G 


64 


18.67 


5.52 


.58** .53** 


.40** 


66 


18.47 


5.63 


.26* 


.34** 


.16 


Orientation 
















School 




























Perception 


B 


76 


2.61 


.71 


-.17 


.04 - 


,10 


86 


2.36 


.84 


.25** 


.26 ** 


.21* 


Interview 


G 


69 


2.59 


.76 


-.16 


.08 - 


.10 


67 


2.49 


.83 


.00 


.08 - 


.10 


Item 1 





























* £<.05, one-tailed 
** £.<»01> one-tailed 



Indicated similar sex differences in observer ratings of task orientation 
during free play in urban Head Start classes. 

Prior to entry into the correlational analyses, Gumpgookies scores were 
normalized while the other scores were ifeft in their raw score fon^. As 
can be -seen in Table 9, in the urban sites neither self-report measure 
(Gumpgookies and School Perception Item 1) was significantly related to the 
third-grade cognitive-perceptual scores. In the rural site reported school , 
enjoyment by boys was significantly related to the cognitive-petceptual 
scores, although the largest correlation accounted for less than 7% of 
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the variance. First-grade Gumpgookies scores in the rural site^ were still 
significantly related to third-grade math performance for both boys and 
girls, although to a significantly lesser extent than were the scores from 
Gumpgookies administered during the Head 'Start year. Gumpgookies scores 
were significantly related to reading scores only for boys and were not 
related to Raven scores for either boys or girls. Thus, the age period 
four to five and a half (i.e.^ prior to entry into first grade) appears to 
be a critical time for the administration of Gumpgookies since there is a 
notable drop in its predictive validity the following year. 

In the urban sites Task Orientation ratings were ptredictive of reading 
and math performance only for girls, while in the rural site these teacher 
ratings were predictive for both boys and girls. Low but statistically 
significant correlations with Raven scores were obtained for all groups 
except rural girls* In the urban sites, the statistically significant 
difference between boys and girls in the predictions of both reading 
(z - 3.18, £<.01) and math (z^ =» 2.43, £< .05) may reflect greater vari- 
ability over time of achievement-related behaviors for boys or it may 
reflect a greater difficulty on the part of first-grade teachers in , - 
identifying predictive achievement-related behaviors in urban boys* Thee 
lack of prediction for boys was apparently not caused by a lack of vari- 
ability in the teacher ratings or by ceiling problems on the rating scale, 
since the standard deviations of the ratings were almost identical in the 
two sex groups and the- mean was higher for the girls. As was the case for 
Year 3 Gumpgookies, Task Orientation ratings in the rural site appeared to 
be more highly related to subsecjuent achievement than to , achievement in the 



previous year (for* boys the correlation of Year 4 Task Orientation ratings 
with Year 3 PSI scores was .07,vand for girls this correlation was .27), ^ 
Similarly, for girls in the urban site the correlation of Year 2 PSI scores 
with Year 4 Task Orientation ratings was .31. These results suggest that 
such task-oriented behaviors are more the cause of than caused by actual 
achievement. Thus, preschool programs fostering such behaviors may be seen- 
as having potential long-terra positive effects on school performance. 

In general, correlations were higher with' the achievement tests than 
with the more general problem-solving skills represented by the Raven. 
This result implies that if programs designed to improve the achievement 
motivation of ahildt'en were evaluated by assessing their impact on Raven 
scores (or scores from a similar problem-solving test), no program effects 
may be found even though the program may have a real effect on actual tested 
achievement. ' . 

Part correlations, partialing the Head Start year PSI scores from the 
Year 4 achievement motivation scores, are presented in Table 10, Gumpgookies 
''significantly" improved on the prior PSI scores only for predictions to math 
for boys in the rural site, and then it only accounted for an additional 4% 
of the variance which is not significant for any practical purposes. Schaefer 
Task Orientation ratings also contributed somewhat to predictions of math per- 
formance for rural children (and to boys' reading and Raven scores). However, 
Task Orientation, ratings contributed relatively substantially to predictions 
of both reading and math for urban girl^. Thus, even statistically holding 
differences in prior achievement constant, teachers' ratings for these 
children reflected behaviors that differentiated children's later levels 
of academic skills. The lack of incremental validity, for ratings of urban/ 
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Table 10 

Part Correlations of First-Grade Measures of Achievement 
Motivation with Third-Grade Cognitive-Perceptual Measures 
for the Head Start Sample 



URBAN 



RURALP 



Measure 



Sex 



Minimum 
n 



Third-Grade 



Read Math Raven 



Minimum 

n Read 



Third-Gtade 



Math 0 Raven 



Gumpgookies, 


B 

G 


> 66 
58 


.12 
-.02 


.11 
.14 


.12 
.11 


88 , 
68 


.12 
-.04 


.20* , 
.14 


.04 
-.09 


Schaefer 
Task 

Orientation 


B 

G 


70 
65 


..01 
.44** 


.17 
.43** 


.17 
.23* 


87 
66 


. 30** 
.15 


.26** 
.23* 


.18** 
.08 


School 




















Perception 


B 


70' 


-.21 


.03 


-.12 


. 86 


.16 


.15 


.14 


Interview 


G 


69 


-.11 


.12 


-.05 


' 67 


-.05 


.03 


-.14 


Item 1 





















Note , Year 2 PSI is partialed out of Achievement Motivation scores in urban 

sample. ^(Zero-order correlations of Year 2 PSI to Year 6* Reading, Math, 
and Raveh scores were a,s follows: for urban boys, ,29, .08, and ,14; and 
for urban girls, .53, .39, and .57). Year 3 PSI is partialed out of 
Achievement Motivation scores in the rural sample. (Zero-order correla- 
tions of Year 3 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math^and Raven scores were as 
follows: for rural boys, .37, •45, and .27; and for rural girls, .42, 
.45, and .32). ' 

* £< .05, one-tailed 

£< .01, one- tailed . ' . ' ' x 

t , ■ ■ ' 

northern boys is consistent with previous finding^ by Kohn and Rosman (1974),* 

whose entire sample consisted of boys from New York City. However, the current 

results suggest that for different populations (e.g., urban girls) first-grade 

teachers apparently can identify academic achievement-related classroom^ be- 

haviors that improve predictions based 'K>n earlier indications of actual per-. 

formance. To what extent this finding reflects an expectancy cycle of effects 

is unknown. ' . 



Moderator Variable Analyses 

The analyses presented in the following sections were designejd to 
investigate the possibility that certain child characteristics (cognitive 
level, response tempo, and cooperativeness) . interact with measures of self- 
esteem and achievement motivation in predicting third-grade achievement. 
In these analyses the urban and rural Head Start samples were divided into 
thirds on the basis of scores pn the child characteristics assessed in the 
spring prior to entry into °a Head Start program. For each of the three 
levels on tl\ese initial characteristics, correlations and part correlations 
controlling for concurrent PSI level were run relating Head Start year 
scores on the Brown and Gumpgookies to third-grade reading and math achieve- 
ment scores. In the absence of significant sex by level interactions 
in, the correlational patternis, only the results for the combined sexes are 
presented. Since children with scores on the moderator variables wer6 
assigned 'to only one level (i.e., high, medium, or low), rather than being 
split between adjacent levels, the number^of children in the various levels 
was sometimes >slightly disproportional; therefore, exact n_s for each mean , 
and correlation are provided in parentheses following the statistic. 

These analyses were primarily intended to generate hypotheses f6r 

■ ■ \ ■' ■ ' 

future research rather than to confirm a\ priori theories. Therefore, 
^apparent trends in the data are sometimes noted even when they, fail to 
meet conventional levels 'of statistical significance and multiple c'omparisons 
involving the same mean or correlatic^ were sometimes run without making any 
adjustment in the significance levels, of the statistical tests. While these 
procedures maximize the chances for discovering relationships, they also 

■ 50 ■ ■ ' • ° . 
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may lead to ^'results*' that are> unique to this sample and could not be 
replicated. ' • 

Relationship of Status on Year 1 PSI to Predictions from Year 2 Measures 
for the Urban Head Start Sample „ 

— - . X ' « ■ 

This set of analyses was designed to determine the possible moderating 
effects of initial cognitive level, i»e., whether correlations from the 
Brown and Gumpgookies differed according to the child's initial PSI score. 
Since Year 2 PSI was the score partialed from the, Brown and Gumpgookies in 
the part correlations, its relationships to third-grade achievement for 
differing initial cognitive levels are presented first. As can be seen in 
Table 11; the pattern of means reflects the correlation of .55 between -* 
\ . Year 1 and Year 2 PSI scoras. Correlations to both reading and math were 
\^ significant only for children who scored in the top third on Year 1 PSI, 

^nd were significantly different (£<.05) from correlations in both the 

* . * ■ 1*. ■ 

middle and low groups « Note that the standard deviation of the PSI scores 

Table 11 

Year 2, PSI Means, -Standard Deviations, and Correlations for 
Three Levels of Year 1 PSI In the Urban Head Start Sample 





Status on Year I PSI 


statistic 


High[M=34.42] . Middle[M«23.33] Low[M«13.5n 


M ■ 
SD 

r (Reading) 
r (Math) 


45.78 (46). 38.70 (43) 34.76.(38) 
7.79 7.73 7.79 

.58** (42) .20 (40) .11 (35) 
• .41** (44) -.01 (42) .02 (37) 

f 



Note. Number in parenthesis .is n for statistic. Mean score on moderator 
variable is in brackets following label for each level. 

*£ <.05,v onp-tailed 
**£<.01, one- tailed ' ° 
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was identical in both the high and the low groups^, and thus the difference 

in predictions cannot be attributed to a lack of variation among children who 

performed poorly on this test. Thus, children in the middle and lower, thirds 

on the Year 1 PSI varied more between years in their levels of achievement 

in school-related skills. It may be that these" children were exposed to 

greater variation in their subsequer\t learning environments. For example, 

some child^n in these lower g'roups may be exemplifying short-term Head Start 

cognitive gains which were not sustained by their later experiences. It 

should be noted, however, that mean third-grade reading and math achieve- 

menrt scores wer^ consistent with initial classifications although individual 

variations were not stable. " 

Means and standard deviations for the normalized Brown and Gumpgookies 

scores fol: each level of .the Year 1 PSI are presented in Table 12. Thfero 

• . . . . <^ 
appeared ' to be a slight trend in bo th measures ^in the direction of^ increasing 

means with Increasing PSI levels. This slight linear trend was confirmed by 

the correlation between Year 1 PSI and Yeay 2 Brown of .16; although the 

correlation of .12 between Year 1 PSI and Ye^r 2 Gumpgookies was not sig^if- 

icant. Table 12 also indicates the absence of any significant differences in 

> 

levels of prediction from either Brown or Gumpgookies for children in differ- 
^iilg PSI, levels. ' \ . , 

Relationship of Status on Year 2 PSI to Predictions from Year 3 Measures 
for the Rural Head Start Sample 

Given the correlation between Year 2 and Year 3 PSI scores of .75, the 

strong relationship of Year 3 PSI means to status on Year 2 PSI and the 

small within-category standLard deviations indicated in Table 13 were not ; 

surprising. * . . 



Table 12 ; 
Year 2 Brown and Gumpgookies Means, Standard Deviations ,v and 
^ • . Correlat^ions for Three Levels of Year 1 PSI in th^C 

Urban Head Start Sample 

^ . . ^ 

/ - . . Status Qn Year 1 PSI 



Measure Statistic . H,igh[M=34,42f Middle [M«23/333 Lov[M»13,5l3 



Brown - 




M ' 


51.99 


(45)* 


51.01 


(42) 


48.89 


(38) 


Self-Referent 




SD 


9.61 




. . 7.45 




' 10.39 








■X (Reading) 


.10 


(41) 


'-.19 


(39) 


.16 


(35) 




Part 


r (Reading) 


.05 




-.18 




.13 








r (Math) 


.02 


(43) 


-.09 


(41) 


.26 


(37) 




Part 


1 (Math) 


-.01 




-.09 




.26 




Gumpgookies 




M „ ■ 


50.71 


(44) 


50.00 


(34) 


47.03 


(38) 






SD " ' 


11.56 




8.11 




8.47 








jr (Reading) 


. 21 


(40) ■ 


.10 


(36) 


.13 


(35) 




Part 


r (Reading) 


.09 




.10 




' .10 








r. (Math) 


.11 


(42) 


.15 


(38) 


-.03 


(37) 


• 


Part 


r (Math) . 


.03 




.15 




-.03 





-Note , Means and standard deviations are for normalized scores (M « 50, - 
. SD = 10). Number in pai;enthesls is ri* f or statistic. ' 



Table 13 ' ' 

o • • 

Year 3 PSI Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for Three 
Levels of Year 2 PSI in the Rural Head Start Sampl^ 



Status on Year 2 PSI 



Statistic \ . . Hlgh[MF39.00]> Middle [M«27i 761 LowfM=:18,2 51 



M 


e 


52.33 (49) 


o 

46.65 (49) 


41.66 (47) 


SD 




4.52 


4.91 


4, 87 


£ (Reading) 




.21 (48) 


.12 (49) 


.33*(45) 


jr (Math 

5 •• 




.36** (49) 


.39**(48)- 


.12 (47) 



Note. Number in parenthesis is ri for* statistic. 



' * £< .05, -one-called 
** £< .01, one- tailed 



Although for the tota^ rural Head Start sample Year 3 PSI* scores 
were found to be significantly related to third-grade reading and math 
achievement scores, in the present analyses the correlation with reading 
perfolnnance was significant only* for- those children who entered Head " 
Start with relatively low scores;,, while the correlation with math per- 
folrmance was significant only for those children in the high and middle 
Year 2 PSI score groups. There we're no significant differences, however, 
among the correlations from' Year 3 PSI scores; thus, a pattern of higher 
correlations for higher PSI scores found in the urban sample in Year 2 was 
.^ot c onfirm ed Tor the Year 3 scores in t:he rural Head Start sample. Since 
the mean Year 3 PSI score for the rural low group is above »the Year 2 PSI 
means for the lov; and middle— urban groups?, there may be a critical absolute 
PSI level for obtaining differential predictions, " . 

As indicated "in Table 14, as was found with the urban, Head Start sample," 

means 0f both Brpwn: Sei£-Referent and Gumpgodkies scores tended, to increase 

with higher levels of PSI, although; the linear correlation was significant 

only for Gumpgookies (jr = .35) and not for the Brown (r^ » ,14).^ There were ^ 

no significant differences among the correlations, Predicti9ns from Year 3 

Gumpgookies scores in the rural site, then, were equally good for children 

'Who entered Head Start with relatively high, average, or low cognitive »• 

abilities; Year 3 Brown scores were"* not prediqtive ef academic achievement 

scores in any of the groups, ^ ^ • 

Relatfoiiship of Status on Year 1 Matching Familiar Figures Test Latency 
to" Predictions "frr'n Year 2 Measures for the Urban Head Start Sample 

The Year 2 PSI means presented in Table 15 indicate the previously noted 

(Wafdi 1973) Tack'of relationship for study children at this age level between 
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Table 14- 



Year 3 Brown and Gumpgookies Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations 
for Three Levela of Year 2 PSI in the Rural Head Start Sample 



JMeasurjp 



Status on Year 2 /PSI 



Statistic 



High[M-39.00] Middle[M-27.76] Low[M-18.25] 



Brown 
Self- 
Referent 



Gumpgookies 



M 

, SD 

_r (Reading) 
Part jr (Reading) 

r (Math) 
Part T (Math) 

' M 
SD ' - 
^ (Reading) 

Part £ (Reading) 
r (Math) 

Part r (Math) . 



49.59 (49) 


47.58 (48) 


46.83 (47) 


9.05 


11.05 


8.93 


-.10 . 


. -.05 (48) 


-.02 (45) 


-.10 


-.05 


-.11 


-.15 (49) 


-.21 (47) 


.12 (47) 


-.16 


• -.18 


.09 


52.39 (43) ' 


48.30 (43) 


44.64 (39) 


8.91 


11,. 09 


7.92 


.21 (42) 


.20 (43) 


.27 (37) 


.15 ■ 


.18 


.20 


.45**(43) 


.54*(42) 


.49**(39) 


.35* 


.48** 


.47** 



^ote. Means and standard deviations are for normalized scores (M « 50, 
*SD «= 10), Number In. parenthisis is n for each statistic. 

*£<*05, one- tailed 
** one-tailed 

Table 15 . 

* . <? . 

Year 2 PSI Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for Three 

^^Levels of Year 1 MFF Latencies In the Urban Hea^d' Start Sample 

■ \ ' . ^ ^ : l— : ^ 

' \ , status on Year 1 MFF Latency , 



Statistic High [M^. 71]^ Middle. [M«. 58] Low [M«. 48] 

M ^ . 41.85 (40) ' 39.55 (38) 40.30 (43) 

SD ^ 9.21 8.26 ^ 8.68 

r (Reading) ^ .66**(37) .41**(33) ' .30*(41) * 

r .(Math) • .49**(39) -.02 (36) .17 (42) 



Note . Number in parenthesis ig ri for statistic. 
Latency mean based on log(X-M) transformation. 



*jE. ^ •OS. one- tailed 
**^<.D1, one-tailed 



/ 

/ 
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latencies on the Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF) and cognitive per- i 
formance. There appeared to be a te)Adency, however, for predictive corre- 
lations to be higher for children with the longest latencies and, for all 
groups, to be higher with reading than with math achievement scores. 

indicated in Table 16, mean scores on both the Brown and Gumpgookies 
were essentially identical .across the three levels of MFF latency scores. 
There were no significant differences in the correlations from the Brown, 
although the part correlations suggested that, reported self-esteem con- 
tributes significantly to third-grade math performance for children with 
Initial low (i.e. , fast) latencies. Gumpgookies, however, was a significantly 

— — ^ Table 16 ^ ■ 

Year ^ Brown and Gumpgookies Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations 
for Three Levels of Year 1 MFF Latency Scores in the Urban Head Start Sample 

Status on Year 1 MFF Latency 



Measure Statistic HlRh[M«.7lT^ 



Brown 




M 


49.56 


(39) 


52.83 


(38) 


50.81 ^ ' 


Self-Referent 




SD 


10.87 




9.20 




6.78 






r^ (Reading) 


.14 


(36) 


.10 


(33) 


.09 (40) 




Part 


r (Reading) 


.05 




.04. 


.q9 . 






r (Math) 


.10 


(36) 


-.03 


(36) . 


.27*'(41) 




T?att 


r . (Math) 


.03 




-.03 




.27* 


Gumpgookies 




M 


49.90' 


(39) 


50,77 


(34) 


48.32 (42) 






SD 


9.12 




10.94 




9.09 






(Reading) 


.08 


(36) 


.05 


(29) 


.50**(40) 




Part 


r_ (Reading) 


.00 




-.06 




' .46** 






r (Math) 


-.16 


(38> 


.33 


(32) 


.29* (41) 




Part 


r (Math) 


-.22 




.34 




.27* 



Note. . Means and standard deviations are for normalized scores (M « 50, 
SD =. 10). Number in parenthesis is n for statistic. 

latency mean based on log(X+l) transformation. 
*£<.05, one-tailed 
**£<.01, one- tailed 
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tvettex: predictor for children with a fast response ''style than for children 
with a relatively slow response style (for reading « 1.96, £< .05; and for 
math =1 1.96, £<.05). Perhaps on a measure like Gumpgookies initial 
responses are the most valid. Scores for children who respond quickly there- 
fore W0UI5I be more predictive.. Another possibility is that the short latency 
category comprises two kinds of children. Thus, some fast responders may be 
highly motivated children who perceive that they are being timed and there-' 
fore answer quickly, while other fast responders may be very unmotivated for 
the task and simply respond without thinking in order to finish'' the task 
quickly; if children in the former category got high Gumpgookies scores 
while children in the latter group got low. scores, a relatively high corre- 
lation between Gumpgookies and later achievement in the fast ^responding 
group as a whole might be expected. 

Relationship of Status on Year 2 MFF Latency to Predictions from Year 3 
Measures for the Rural Head Start Sample 

Table 17 indicates that mean levels on Year 3 PSI were essentially 
unrelated to status on MFF latency. Similarly, there were no significant* 
differences am«ng the correlations to third-grade achievement. Table 18 
indicates a similar lack of mean or correlational differeilces for Year 3 
Brown and Gumpgookies scores; While the correlation of Gumpgookies to^ 
reading appears to be lower for children in the middle MFF latency group, 
it is not significantly different from the correlations in the high and low 
groups. The higher eorjelations from Gumpgookies to math for children with 
short , latencies (i.e., the low group) that were noted in the urban Head 
Start sample in Year 2 were not replicated. Instead, Gumpgookies perform- 
ance contributed significantly to the prediction of third-grade math 



Table 17. 

Year 3 PSI Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for Three 
Levels of Year 2 MFF Latency Scores in the Rural Head Start Sample 



Status on MFF Latency 



Statistic 


HiKh [M-.71]^ 


Middle [M=.59] 


Low [M-.46] 


M 


46.40 


(48). ^ 


46.51 (49) 


47.92 (48) 


SD 


6.97 




6.14 


6.24 


r (Reading) 


.56** (48) 


.27*(49) 


.38** (45) 


r (Math) . 


.60**(47) 


.33* (49) 


.53**C48) 


Note. Number 


in parenthesis is 


n for statistic. 




*£ < . 05 , one- 


-tailed 








**£^ .01, one- 


-tailed 










Table 18 






Year 3 Brown and Gumpgookies Means, Standard Deviations^ 


and. Correlatior 


for Three Levels of MFF Latency Scores in the Rural Head Start Sample 






Status 6n MFF Latency 




Measure 


St-atistic 


High [M-. 77] 


^ Middle [M-. 59] 


Low[M-.46] 


Brown 


M 


47.66 (48) 


48.77 (49) 


47.05 (47) 


Self- 


SD 


9.10 


10.86 


9.26 


Referent 


£ (Redding) 


-.19 (48) 


.07 (49) 


' .09 (44) 




Part r (Reading) 


-.24 


.04 


.00 




r (Math) 


-.16 (47) 


-.05 (49) 


.12 (47) 




Part T (Math) , 


-.21 


-.09 


.00 


Gumpgookies 


M 


48.22 (42) 


47.27 (39) 


50.30 (44) 




SD 


11.60 


8.29. 


9.39" 




r^ (Reading) 


.35* (42) . 


'.09 (39) 


.40**(41) 




Part r. (Reading) 


.14 


.02 


.26 




r (Math) 


.68** (41) 


.49**(39) 


.52** (47) 




Part r (Math) 


. 48** 


.42** 


.32* 



Note. Means and standard deviations are for normalized scores (M =* 50, 
SD = 10) . Number in parenthesis is ri for statistic. 

\atency mean based on log(X+l) transformation 
*£<.05, one-tailed 
**£<.01, one^-tailed 
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achievement scores regardless of the child's prior latency response to 
the MFF. 

Relationship of Status on Year 1 Coopera^tion Ratings to Predictions frojn 
Year 2 Measures for the Urban Head Start Sample 



These analyses are limited to the urban Head Start sample since the 
Eight-Block Interaction Task was not administered in Lee County in Year 2, 
the spring prior to entry into Head Start in that site. As can be seen in 
Table 19, there was a tendency for Year 2 PSI to increase as Cooperation 
ratings increased. Indeed, the significant correlation between these two 
scores of -.27 indicated the existence of such a linear trends While one 
might expect achievement scores to be less valid among children rated as 

■a 

relatively uncooperative, the correlations to reading were actually highest" 
in the group with the lowest cooperation ratings./ These findings suggest the 
generalization of personal and social behaviors which facilitate or interfere 
with learning (e.g., attentiveness, involvement, attitudes toward teaching adult) 
and the cumulative effects of early learning difficulties. However, given the 

Table 19 

Year 2 PSI Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for Three 
Levels of Year 1 Cooperation Ratings in the Urban Head Start Sample 



Status on Year 1 Cooperation Ratings 



Statistic High [M=l . 35 ] ^ Middle [}i^3 . 15 ] Low [M«6 . 24 ] 

M 41.62 (37) 39.89 (37) 37.78 (36) 

SD " 9.50 8.48 8.41 

r (Reading) .32*(33) .35*(35) .61**(33) 

r (Math) .13 (36) .3A*(37) .28* (35) 

Note . Number in parenthesis is ri for statistic. 

a • . ■ " • 

Low scores indicate a high level of cooperation. 

*£<.05, one-tailed 

.01, one~tailed 
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small sample sizes, the correlations for the three groups did not differ 
significantly, 

^. Table 20 indicates that Brown mean scores also were /related to status 
on the Cooperation ratings; the correlation of. ~. 24 between these two scores 
indicated a small but statistically significant line ar relationship. This 
could be caused by the tendency of teachers to give more positive feedback 
to cooperative children, which in turn would etllts^rjicf?'^ the self-esteem of 
these children. Also, since an attentive, task-oriented child is more 
likely to benefit in a learning situation, the increase in competencies Is 
likely to result in more positive self-regard. While correlations with 

Table 20 

Year 2 Brown and Gumpgookies Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for 
Three Levels of Year 1 Cooperation Ratings in the Urban Head Start Samiile 

Status on Year 1 Cooperation Ratings 

Measure Statistic High[M«l. 35]^ Mlddle[M«3a5] Lpw[M«6,24] 

Brown M 53,27 (37) 50.60 (37) 48.92 (35) 

Self- SD I 8.45 8.61 10.41 

Referent * ^ r (Reading) -.18 (33) .26 (35) -.05 (32) 

"'^ Part r (Reading) -.27 .25 -.10 

r (Math) .06 (36) .30*(37) -.14 (34) 

Part r (Math) .03 .28* , -.16 

Gumpgookies M 50.78 (34) 52.07 (35) 46.06 (34) 

SD 9.78 9.54 8.70 

- r (Reading) .11 (31) .28 (33) .24 (31) 

Part jr (Reading) .06 .22 .08 

r (Math) .13 (34) . -.01 (35) .27 (33) 

, Part r (Math) .11 -.07 .21 



Note . Means and standard deviations are for normalized scores (M =50, 
SD - 10). Number in parenthesis is ri for statistic. 

a 

Low scores indicate a high level of cooperation. 
* £< .05, one-tailed 
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third-grade reading and math achievement scores appeared to be slightly 
higher for children with moderate Cooperation ratings, there were no 
significant differences among the correlations. 

- Gumpgookies scores also were related to Cooperation ratings 
(r « -"-28), indicating some generalization of attentiveness to cognitive; 
task demands across years for both self-report and situational measures^. 
Status on the Cooperation ratings, however, did not significantly influence 
the level of correlations between Gumpgookies and the third-grade achieve- 
ment scores. ^ * 
Summary of Moderator Variable Analyses 

In general, initial status on measures of cognitive level, . response 
tempo, and cooperation did not significantly influence predictions from 
Head Start year scores on the Brown or Gumpgookies. However, a tendency. ' 
in the urban sitd for Gumpgookies scores to be more predictive for fast 
than for slow responders was noted. In addition. Year 2 PSI scores in the 
urban sites appeared to be most valid for the high ability children; indeed 
Year 2 PSI scores were not significantly related to third-^grade reading and 
math for urban children classified in either the middle or bottom third 
on Year 1 PSI. The lack of replication of these findings in the rural . 
Head Start sample may reflect chance findings given the small sample sizes 
involved, or differential findings according to absolute levels of scores 
and/or variation in meanings of scores^t different developmental levels. 

In both the urban and rural sites, during the preschool period greater 
self-esteem and achievement motivation wer^ associated- with higher pre- 
acaderaic skills. Also, those urban children who were rated as more 



copperative during the Year 1 mother-child EightrBlock Interaction session • 
tended to have higher self-esteem, achievement mot^ivation, and preacademic 
skills in the spring of the Head Start year. The generalization of task 
orientation across years -may be seen as facilitating the child's learning, 
thereby leading to greater positive reinforcement and increased self regard.;. 

As noted earlier, these findings are at best suggestive qf promising 
directions for future research. The main analyses for the present report 
described the influence' of concurrent cognitive fevel upon* predict iojis of 
third^grade academic achievement from preschool measures of self-esteem 
and achievement motivation. In future analyses the modifying effect of 
concurrent assessment of response latency and cooperation might be examined 
and the extent of agreement with present findings determined. Also, 
additional study findings may suggest other variables for meaningful 
differentiation both among children and their environments. 

Comparative Findings for the Urban "No Prgschool"' Sample 
In the followir^ set of analyses results are presented for the sample 

* t, 

of urban, black childreij who, according to study records, ha!d not attended 
a preschool of any kind. Although these children came from families of . 

i 

slightly higher socioeconomic status than those in the Head Start sample 
(see sample description in "Chapter 2), they were initially similar in 
terms of their Year 1 PSI scores (M = 39.39 vs. 38.67, SD » 9.26 vs* 
8.89, respectively). While the general rule in previous tables was to 
not report correlations based on fewer than 20 children, that iriile was not 
used in tables in this section due to the small size of the "Nd Preschool" 
sample, although no correlation reported was based on^ fewer than 15 children. 
J/ith such small s^ples, inferences based on the relative sizes of correlation 




coefficients must be made very cautiously. For example, with samples of 
20 children correlations must be at least .38 to be significantly different 
from zero at the .05 level, one- tailed. 

Relationship of the Measures of Self-Esteem to Third-Grade Cognitive- 
Perceptual Performance for the Urban "No Preschool" Sample 

The results of the analyses for the self-esteem measures presented in 
Table 41 can.be compared to the results for the Head Start sample presented 

Table 21 ' ' ' - 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Predictive Correlations for 
Self-Esteem Measures in the Urban "No Preschool" Sample 



Correlations 



Measure 


Sex. 


Minimum 


M 


SD • 


Concurrent 
PSI 


Third- 
Read 


-Grade 
Math 


Raven 


Year 1 Brown 


B 


22 


.83 


.17 


\29 


.17 


.13 


.07 


Self-Referent 


G 


28 


.83 


.15 


.15 


.10 


.13 


-.25 


Year 2 Brown 


B 


18 


.87 


.i5 


.64** 


.50* 


.45* 


.18 


Self-Referent 


G 


25 


.90 


.07 


.21 


.06 


.02 


-.18 


Year 3 Brown 


B 


'23 


.92 


.07 




.04 


.38* . 


.29 


Self-Referent 


G 


31 


.92 


.08 




.26 


.38* 


-.05 


Year 3 Brown 


B 


23 


.92 


.11 




.09 


.49** 


.20 


Teacher- Ref. 


G 


30 


.94 


.09 




•12 


.21 


.29 


Year 4 Brown 


B 


20 


12.70 


1.29 




. 10 


-.02 


-.25 


Self-Referent 


G 


31 


12 .'82 


1.18 




.10 . 


.26 


-.08 


Year 4 Brown 


B, 


19 


12.67 


1.49 




.10 


.17 


-.07 


Teacher- Ref . 


G 


31 


12.82 


1.04 




.23 


.29 


-.24 


Year 4 School 


















Perception 


B 


20 


3.48 


.90 




.22 


.21 


.05 


Interview 


G 


31 


3.82 


.39 




.10 


.07 


.29 


Item 21 



















* £<.05, one- tailed 
** £<,.01, one-tailed 



in Tables 3 and 7. Mean values in both samples were quite high and did not 
differ significantly, suggesting that the: urban Head Start programs had no 
significant impact on self-esteem as measured by the Brown, As was found 
for the urban Head Start saihple, mean Brown scores for the urban "No Preschool^ 
group tended to be higher thatn for the rural Head Stdrt group; in Year 3, with 
-the rural sample attending Head Start, no significant differences were 

obtained. Although children's self reports of school performance in first- 

fi. , • 

grade generally were high, the mean for urban "No Preschool" boys was lower 
than that for urban and rural EeSd Start boys and girls. 

A comparison of predictions from the Year 2 Brown in the two samples 
indicated somewhat higher predictions for "No Preschool" boys than for Head 
Start boys; this trend was not evident for girls. For boys, the differences 
between the correlations in the two samples were significant for the corre- 
lations of Year 2 Brown to both concurrent PSI = 2.70, £<.05) and reading 
(z = 2.17, p^<.05), although the difference in the predictions to math was not 
significant (z = 1.84, £>.05). However, since the same trend was evident in 
Year 1 (i.e., befdre the Head Start sample entered classes), ^-he difference- 
does not appear to have been caused by Head Start attendance. 

A comparison of the part correlations presented in Table 22 with those 
for the Head Start sample reported in Tables 4 and 8 suggests the absence 
of atiy significant differences, with self-esteem measures not adding signif- 
icantly to the prediction of third-grade perforpiance from Year 2 PSI scores.- 

Relationship of the Measures of Achievement Motivation to Third-Grade 
Cogndtive-Perceptual Performance for the Urban "No Preschool" Sample 

The data presented in Table 23 reveaL the same trend' noted earlier for 

Gumpgookies scores to increase with age. As was generally found for the 



Table 22 

Part Correlations. of Self-Esteem Measures with Third-Grade 
Cognitive-Perceptual Measures for the. Urban "No Preschool" Sample 



Measure 


Sex 


Minimum 
n 


Read 


Third-Grade 
Math 


Raven 


Year 2 Brown 


B 


18 


.32 


.29 


. 13 


Self-Referent 


G 


• 25 


-.01 


-.05 


-.20 


Year 3 Brown 


^ > B 


22 


-.11 


.27 


.26 


Self-Referent 


G 


26 


.14,, 


. .27 


-.08 


Year 3 Brown 


B 


- 22 


-.05 


.34 


.16 


Teacher-Referent 


G 


26 


-.14 ' 


-.01 


.05 


Year 4 Brown 


B 


18 


.11 


-.01 • 


-.25 


Self-Referent 


G 


25 


.10 


.26 


-.08 


Year 4 Brown . 


B 


18 


.07 


.14 


• -.08 


.Teacher-Referent 


G 


25 


.13 


.18 


^ -.28 


Year 4 School 












Perception 


B 


21 


.15 


.15 


.03 


Interview 




25 


.17 


.15 


.31 


Item 21: 













Note , Year 2 PSI score is partialed out of Self-Esteem scores, 

(Zero-order correlations of Year 2 PSI to Year 6 Readitig, Math, 
and Raven scores, respectively, were as follows: for boys, .39, 
.36, .13, and for girls, .32 , .35 , .07 .) 



urban and rural Head Start samples, differences between the sexes favored 
girls, but they were too small to be significant. A comparison of the 

0 ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

results pretsented in Table 23 with the comparable results presented in 
Tables 5 and 9 indicates a slight, though. consistent, trend for achievement 
motivation scores to be higher in the "No Preschool" sample. In Year 3, 
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Table 23 

Means, Standard Deviations*, and Predictive Correlations for 
Year 2,^3, and 4 Achievement Motivation Scores for the / 
Uirban "No Preschool" Sample 



Correlations 





^ Minimum 


* • 


Concurrent 




Third-Grade 




Measure 


Sex 


n 


M 


SD 


PSI 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


Year 2 


B 


18 


52.38 


10.74 


.4.9* 


.01 . 


,34 " 


-:o2 


Gumpgookies 


ri 




55.21 


Q no 
y . Oo 


•4/* 


.27 


. .20 


.17 


Year 3 


B 


18 


59.74 ° 


7.89 


f 


-.42 


' -.03 


- .11 


Gumpgookies * 


G 


18 


62.11 


6.14 




.46* 


.34 


.61** 


Year 4 • 


B 


21 


50.42 


10.68 


0 


.23 


.31 


.06 


Gumpgookies 


G 


25 


54.50 


4.10 


o 


-.21 


-.30 


.09 


Year 4 

Schaefer Task 
Orientation 


Ba 

G 


29 

32 - - 


1 

18.65 
20.41 


5.26' 
5.02 


V 


.34 
•25 


.05 
.11 


-;08 
.08 


Year 4 School 


















Perception 


B 


20 


2.74 


.62 




-.01 


" .37 


.34 


Interview 


G 


31 


2.70 


.64 




.04, 


-.12 


.21 . 


Item 1 










— — 








* -05, one- 


tailed 




t 








1 — " — - — 




** £< .01, one- 


tailed 












• 





when Gumpgookies scores for girls were most predictive of lateT^.^t;hieve- 
ment, Gumpgookies scores for girls in the "No Preschool" sample were 
significantly higher than girls' scores in the Head Start sample (_t '« 3.34, 

■ • ' ■ 

df * 56, £<.05). As was f ou^d dn the urban and rural Head Start samples, 
teachers' ratings of the children's task orientation in -first grade favored 
girlg. 
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The correlation patterns were fairly similar in the two sampl^^, with 
Year 3 Gumpgpokies again predicting achievement only- for girls. Although 
the correlation of Year 2 Gumpgopkias with concurrent PSI appears to be ^ 

higher for "No Preschool" boys than for Head Start boys, this difference 

< ■■ • - . ■ ■ ^ ■ 

was not significant (z = 1,04, £> ,05) • In contrast to the significant 

correlations with third-grade achievement obtained for urban Head Starf 

girls, teacher ratings of those urban children who had not attended prer 

school were not significantly related to the children's later^chool skills. 

The part correlations are presented in Table 24, which may be compared to 

the part cori;-elations for ,the Head Start sample presented in Tables 6 and 10. 

^Patterns of part correlations for the Gumpgookies scores were Essentially 

similar in the two samples. However, for the. "No^reschool" group, Gump-r 

gobkies scores in Year 3, when these children atten<led kindergarten and^ 

e ' > - . 

% I ■ ^ ■ « 

were first enrolled in school, did contribute significantly^ to third-grade 
reading scores. 

Summary of Results for. Urban "No Preschool" Sample 

Few dif f erence^ »were found in either mean levels or patterns of correla- 
tions between the urban "No Preschool", and, Hea^d jStart samples. Although Head ' 
Start attendance in general had no significant differential impact on these 
scores, certain' individual .Head Start programs or teacher's may have been dif- 
ferentially effective. In addition, generalizations should be made very t 
cautious.ly from the **No Preschool" sample because of its small size. Since 
all children in the "No Preschool" sample were fro^ areas where Head Start pro- 
grams were available, these children were from families that chose not to. send 

their children to Head Start or any other preschool program, and they thus are 

" *• - ' , 

not representative of families that were unable to enroll their children because 



Table 24 



Part Correlations of Measures of Achievement Mot;Lvation with 
ThircJ-Grade Cognitive-Perceptual Measures for 



the Urb^ji "No" Preschool" Sample 



^Measure 



• 

Sex 


Minimum v 
% n 




Third-^Grade 


1» 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


B 


-18. 


-.21 


.19 


^-.10 


G 


" / ^2 


• .14 


.06 


.16 


B 


15 ■ , 


-.52 


-.12 


..or 


G s 




.44* 


.31 


.61** 


*B 


18 


• .23 


.31- . 


.06 


G 


20 


• -.09 


-.18 


.13. 


B 


17 


.30 


.01 


-.09 


G 


. 27 


.18 


.03 


.06 



.Year 2 
Gumpgo Okies 



Year 3 
'Gumpgookiefi^ 

vYear 4 
Gumpgookie^j 



Yek^r 4 Schaefer 
TaskNlrlentation 



Year 4 Sch<^ol 
L Perception 
I Interview 
• Item 1 



B 



19 

24- 



-.19 
.03 



.-25 
-.13 



.31 
.21 



Note. Year 2 PSI shore is. partialed out of Achievement-Motivation scores, 
/ ('Zerq-btder correlations of Year 2 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, 
and Raven scores, resj)ectiyely , were as follows: for.boVs, .39, 
_ ..36.,. .13,' and for girls, .32, .35, .07.) 



*\E < - OS, one^tailed 
** Jg,< .01,- one- tailed 



no program existed. The higher Year 1 SES level in the ''No Preschool" 
sample also silggests that the two samples were not initially totally 

r r k ' ^ ; V [. ^ 

comparable. Continuing group differences in the home environment .may 

•have occurred whit.Qh interacted with the variables under -investigation. The ' ! 

\ ■ " . • \ . • 

differential effects of SES level are explored more fully in the next ^section. 
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Comparatlve Findings for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 

The following analyses for the rural "Other Preschool" sample provide 

a basis for comparison with a group of children who were different from the 

rural Head Start sample in terras Of race and socioeconomic status, but who 

" also had group preschool experiences. Thus, these analyses were not de*- 

signed to show the impact of preschool experiences on self-esteem and 

achievement motivation or their correlates with achievement, rather they • 

provide an additional method of determining the stability of relationships 

across children with very different background characteristics. 

Relationship of Measures of Self-Esteem to 'Third-Grade Cognitive-Perceptual 
Measures for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 

Comparing the means for the rural "Other Preschool" sample presented 
in Table 25 with those for the rural Head Start sample presented in ^ 
Tables 3 and 7, it appears that in Years 1 and 2 self-esteem scores were 
slightly higher in the "Other Preschool" sample, although by Year 3, when 
both groups were attending preschool, there were essentially no differences, 
with bpth samples at ceiling levels. In Year 4 Browu scores remained at very 
high levels in both samples. Similarly, scores on the School Perception 
Interview .item were high in both samples. Thus, in first grade, following 
Head Start attendance, there was tio evidence for lower self-esteem in low- 
SES populations. ^ 

The patterns of correlations were fairly^imilar in the two samples, 
except for girls in Year 2 where the correlations of the Brown to both con- 
current and later achievement were negative in the "Other Preschool" sample, 
but positive in the Head Start sample. The absence of such a trend in 
either Year 1 or Year 3 suggests that chance .fluctuations in this highly 

6,) 
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Table 25 , / 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Predictive Correlations for 
Self-Esteem Measures for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 



/ 



Correlations 



Measure 


Sex 


Minimum 

Tl 


M 


SD 


Concurrent 
PSI 


Read 


Third-/Grade 

Math Raven 


Year 1 Brown 


B 


32 


.86 


.14 


.34* 


.28 


i 

./38* 


.34* 


Self- Referent 


G 


2o 


. 88 


.15 


.20 


.11 


/25 


.04 


Year L nrovn 


B 


3o 


o o 
. 8c 


. 11 


. 27 


.18 


/. 29* 


.23 


Self-Referent 


G 


28 


.91 


.08 


- . 44 


-.31 


-h.25 


-.42 


Year 3 Brown 


B 


36 


.89 


.10 


.29* 


.24 


.30* 


.54** 


Self-Referent 


G 


29 


. -92 


.08 


.21 


.33* 


/ .29 


.33* 


Year 3 Brown 


B 


33 


.92 


.11 


.25 


.07 




.36. 


Teacher-Ref . 


. G 


29 


.92 


.08 


.07 


.12 


/ ....22 


.29 


Year 4 Brown 


B 


40 


12.52 


1.54 




-.19 ,/ 


.20 


" .22 


Self-Referent 


G 


33 


12.71 


1.31 




-.02 y 


.13 


.06 


Year 4 Brown 


B 


40 


12. 55 


1.63 




.33f 


.35* 


.27* 


Teacher-Ref. 


G 


33 


12.47 


1.83 




-.23' 


-.06 


-.03 


Year 4 School 


















Perception 


B 


40 


3.35 


.83 




.^3 


.36* 


.31* 


Interview 


G 


33 


3.59 


.56 




-.12 


-.21 


-.19 


Item. 21 



















*^£<. 05, one- tailed 
**^<.01, one-tailed 

skewed distribution may have contributed to this rfesult. Also, for th4 
"Other Preschool" group, in first-grade boys' Teatjiher-Referent Self-Esteem 
scores were significantly related to their third-grade cognitive performance. 
Similarly, these boys' perception of how well thely were doing in school was 
signifibantly related to their third-grade math pcores. Indeed, for 

7-0 ^ " 
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white mlddle-SES boys, their self-esteem scores in Years 1 through 4 were 
consistently related to their third-grade math scores. 

The part correlations presented in Table 26 may be compared with the 
part correlations presented in Tables 4 and 8. There were no si^iii^f icant 
differences between the two sample? in these part correlations. Note that 

Table ^26 . * 

Part Correlations of Self-Esteem Measures with ThirdrGrade 
Cognitive-Perceptual 'Measures for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 



Minimum ^ Third-Grade 



Measure 


Sex 


n 


Read 


Math 


Raven 




Year 2 Brown 


B 


35. 


.14 


.25 


.17 




Self-Referent 


G 


28 


-.09 


-.01 


-.18 




Year 3 Brown 


B 


35 


. ■ .15 ' 


.20 


.39** 




Self-Referent 


G 


27 


.20 


' .16 


.19 


« 


year 3 Brown 


B 


33 


-.02 


.03 


.22 




Teacher-Referent 


G 


32 


.08 


.18 


.25 




Year 4 Brown 


B 


35 


.14 


.15 


.15 




Self-Referent 




28 


.03 


.18 


.11 




Year 4 Brown 


B 


35 


.27 


.28* 


.17 




Teacher- Referent 


G 


28 


-.06 


.13 


.17 


* 


Year 4 School 














Perception 


■ B 


35 


.15 


.27 • 


.17 




Interview 


G 


28 


-•02 , 


-.11 


-.09 





Item 21 



Note, Year 3 PSI score is partialed out of Self-Esteem scores. (Zs ro- 
order correlations of Year 3 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, ^nd 
Raven scores, respectively , were as follows: for boys, .34, .40, 
and .57, and for girls, .60, .63,, .65.) 

*£<.05, one-tailed 
01 one- tailed 

\ . . . 
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when fhe Year 3 PSI score was partialed out the correlations for girls 
from Year 2 Brown scores became positive. Also, the Year 4 Teacher- 
Referent Self-Esteem score continued to significantly predict third-grade 
math achievement scores for white middle-SES boys. 

Relationship of First-Grade Measures of Achievement Motivation to Third- 
Grade Cognitive-Perceptual Measures for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 

The means presented in Table 27 may be compared to the means for the 

rural Head Start sample in Table 9. (Since Year 3 Gumpgookies was group 

administered in target classrooms, no scores on it are available for the 

"Other Preschool" sample.) While there were no race/SES differences for 

rural girls in Year 4, first-grade Gumpgookies scores were significantly 

higher for boys in the rural Head Start sample than for boys in the rural 

"Other Preschool" sample (t^ = 2.45, df = 126, £< .05). This Is in .direct 



Table 27 

Means, Standard Deviations, and ^*redictive Correlations for 

r 

Achievement Motivation Measures for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 



Minimum Third-Grade 



Measure 


Sex 


ri 


M 


SD . 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


If 

Year A 
Gumpgookies 


B 
G 


40 
33 


50.00 
52.91 


'°7 . 65 
6.24 


.04 
.01 


.01 
-.14 


.12 

-^20 


Year 4 Schaefer 
Task Orientation 


b" 

G 


39 
33, 


20.77 
20.65 


4.95 
" 5.22 


.47** 
.12 


.56** 
.08 


.43** 
.31 


Year 4 School" 
Perception » 
Interview 
Item 1 


B 
G 


?9 
31 


;.95 
2.21 


.92 
.93 


.20 

.21 


.29* 
.10 


.12 
.02 



* £<.05, one-tailed 
**£<.01, one- tailed 
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opposition to previous findings on the relationship of SES to achievement • 
motivation (e.g., Adkins, Payne & Ballif, 1972). However, since Gumpgookies 
scores in the "Other Preschool" sample did not correlate with teacher ratings 
of task orientation in first grade' (see Appendix Table B4) and were not pre- 
dictive of later achievement, the score apparently has different meanings 

i 

in the two groups. Self-reported gchool enjo)nnent (School Perception 
. Interview Item 1) also was higher for children in the Head Start sample, 
with the difference for boys reaching statistical significance (_t ■ 2,37, 
df = 123, £< .05). As was evidenced in the rural Head Start group, self- 
reported school enjoyment was associated with higher third-grade math 
scores for white mlddle-SES boys, " 

On the Schaefer Task Orientation score, which was predictive of later 
achievement for boys in both samples, mean scores were significantly higher 
for the white middle-SES "Other Preschool" boys than for the black lower- 
SES boys in the Head Start sample (t^ = 5.58, df = 126, £^<.01), although 
4:he difference for girls was not significant (t_ = 1.93, djE = 101, £>.05). 
. Unlike the Head Start^sample, in first grade the difference in Task Orienta- 
tion ratings for boys and girls in the "Other Preschool" sample was not sig- 
•1 

nificant. Although in the rural Head Start sample Year 4 Task Orientation 
scores were predictive for both boys and girls, in the rural "Other Preschool" 
^sample these predictions were significant only for boys. While the failur^ to 
predict for girls might be ascribed to the low variation and high mean level 
in ratings in both years (see Appendix Table B4) and consequent low reliabil- 
ity of the ratings (the correlation of Year '4 to Year 6 ratings for this sample 
of girls was .00), the relatively high correlations^ for boys are more difficult 

■'"By third gfade, however, a significant sex difference favoring girls was 
obtained. ' " ^ ^ . 



o 
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to explain since the Year 4 to Year 6 stability of the ratings for boys 

was only .15. BOys may be more likely to display the critical achievement- 

related behaviors in first grade enabling predictive differentiation, or 

» 

first-grade teachers may be more aware of these behaviors than teachers In 
third grade. Moreover, young boys may be exposed to more variation in the 
school environment (e.g., more approval and disapproval) and/or be more 
siii3ceptible to such variation. 

The part correlations presented in Table 28 may be compared to the part 
correlations for the rural Head Start sample in Table 10. There were no 
significant differences between the part correlations in the two samples, 
with first-grade teachers' ratings of task-orientation still contributing 

Table 28 

Part Correlations of Achievement Motivation Measures with Third-Grade 
Cognitive-Perceptua^l Measures for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 







Minimum 




Third-Grade 




Heasuife 


Sex 


n 


Read 


Math 


Raven 


Ye^ 4 
(JSmpgookies 


B 


36 


-.06 


-.11 


-.06 


G 


28 


.15 


.00 


-.06 


Year 4 Schaefer 


B 


36 


.37* 


.44** 


.24 


Task Orientation 


G 


28 


-.02 




' .17 


Year 4 School 












Perception 


B 


36 


.26 


.36* 


° .21 • 


Interview 


G 


28 


.15 


.04 


-.05 


Igfem 1 













Note . Year 3 PSI score is partialed out of Achievement Motivation scores. 

(Zero-order correlations of Year 3 PSI to Year 6 Reading, Math, and 
Raven scores, respectively, were as follows: for boys, .34, .40, 
and .57, and for girls, .60, .63, and .65.) 



*£<.05, one- tailed 
** £<.01, one- tailed 
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to the prediction of boys' third-grade reading and math achievement scores 
beyond what could have been predicted solely from preschool estimates of 
their cognitive ability. 

Summary of Results for the Rural "Other Preschool" Sample 

During this age period, for this sample of children, few race/SES 
differences emerged. The middle-SES children in the rural "Other Preschool", 
sample wer.e similar to children from the rural Head Start sample in self- 
reported self-esteem and achievement motivation, especially once children 
were enrolled in Head Start. Indeed, in first grade, children in the 
Head Start sample tended to be slightly higher in. self-reported school 
enjoyment and Head Start boys expressed greater achievement motivation. 
However, as perceived by their teachers, the task orientation of the 
middle-SES "Other Preschool" children was higher. Thus, children in the 
Head s\:art sample .may have learned the appropriate attitudes , but not the 
concrete steps necessary to put those attitudes into relevant actions.. It 
is also possible that teachers rated children according to their own SES/ 
race expectancies and biases and were not sensitive to the children's actual 
behaviors. The differences in stability coefficients for the Task Orientation 
scores by race/SES described in Appendix B suggest there was less change in 
child behaviors in school for the low-SES groups, or less sensitivity in 
teachers in perceiving differences in children of a different status level 
I than themselves, accompanied by greater concensus over time among teachers 
concerning the variables used to make their judgments of low-income black 
children. Except for the lack of prediction for the task-orientation ratings 
for the middle-SES girls, correlationa J patterns across the two samples were 
quite similar. 

. ■ .75 . . 



Chapter 6 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the current^, report, the investigation of the relationship of self- 
esteem and achievement motivation to cognitive-perceptual performance in 
children who attended Head Start focused on three questions: (1) the 
relationship of measures of self-esteem and achievement motivation gathered 
when the children were 3 1/2 to 6 1/2 years of age to reading and mathematics 
achievement in third grade, (2) whether such measures can improve predictions 
made solely from an achievement measure administered during the Head Start 
year, and (3) whether these predictions in the Head Start year differ de- 
pending on initial status on measures of cognitive ability, response tempo, 
and cooperation. A criterion measure of problem-solving ability also was 
included to investigate possible differential predictions when compared to 
the more directly school-oriented achievement measures. Supplementary 
analyses compared mean levels and correlations in the samples of children 
who attended Head Start to similar statistics in two comparison samples. 

The ETS-Head Start Longitudinal Study provided the data for the study. 
A sample of 467 children from that study who had data on at least one of 
the early measures of self-esteem and achievement motivation plus scores — 
on the cognitive-perceptual measures in third grade was selected. From this 
group, two samples of children*who had attended Head Start were identified. 
One sample came from two urban northern cities in which Head Start was a 
prekindergarten program, and a second sample came from a basically rural 
southern community in which Head Start was a kindergarten level program. 
Since both of these samples were predominantly black, the few white children 



were eliminated from all . analyses in order to avoid any race confounding. 
One of the supplementary comparison samples consisted of urban black 
children with, as far as could be determined, no preschool experience, 
while the other comparison sample consisted of rural mlddle-SES white 

v ■ - 

children who had attendfed non-Head Start preschools. The total sample, then, 
consisted of 467 children distributed among four subsamples. Since pre- 
vious research suggested the existence of se"^ and race/SES differences in 
both mean level comparisons and patterns of intercorrelations, analyses 
were performed separately by sex within race/SES groups. Thus analyses 
were run separately for each of eight subgroups representing differing 
sex, preschool experience, SES, and geographical areas of classif ication. 

The Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test was the measure of self- 
esteem used from preschool through the first grade. In first grade it 
was supplemented with an item from a child interview which asked the child 
to rate how well he thought he was doing in school. Achievement motivation 
was assessed in the preschool years and in first grade with Gumpgookies, 
which was supplemented in first grade with an interview item which asked the 
child how much he enjoyed school and with teacher ratings of task orientation 
on Schaefer's Classroom Behavior Inventory (CBI). Third-grade measures of 
self-esteem and achievement motivation also were included in order to pro- 
vide information on stability of the earlier measures, and results for these 
additional measures are provided in Appendi^x B. • Criterion achievement 
measures in third grade were the Reading and Math scores from the Coopera- 
tive Primary -Tests, and the measure of problem-solving ability was Raven 
Colored Progressive Matrices. Galdwell*s Preschool Inventory (PSI) was the 



early measure of school-related skills. The three measures used in the 
moderator variable analyses were: 1) PSI total score, 2) Latency scores 
from the Matching Familiar Figures Test, .and 3) Cooperation ratings from the 
• Hess and Shipman Eight-Block Interaction Task, For these analyses the urban . 
and ru^al Head Start' samples were divided into thirds on the basis of scores 
obtained the spring prior to entry into Head Start, 
Self- Eg teem Results p 

Major results for the self-esteem mean scores indicated that through 
the first grade the self-esteem of nearly all the children in the Head 
Start samples and in the comparison samples was uniformly high as measured 
by the Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test and the item from the School 
Perception Interview. Although initially slight urban vs, rural and 

4 

race/SES differences were obtained, with rural low-SES black children 
obtaining lower Brown scores, these site and race/SES differences were not 
evidence]^ once these children were enrolled "in Head Start, This suggests 
that preschool teachers need not s-tress programs designed to improve self- 
esteem. However, self-esteem scores in third grade were well below ceiling 
levels, and there also was evidence for significant race/SE^ differences, 
at least in girls. Thus, teachers in the early elementary grades, espec- ^ 
ially teachers of economically disadvantaged children, shouid be particularly 
aware of their behaviors which may decrease the initially high levels of 
children's self-esteem* " ^ 

It should be noted tKat the contradictory findings reported in the 
literature regarding race/SES differences in self-esteem (cf. Long, 1969; 
Zirkel & Moses, 1971) may reflect the impact of differences in develop- 
mental level and environmental context noted here. W^ile not conclusive, 
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. the current results are consistent with previous findings (Calsyn, 1973; 
Kifer, 1975) that differences in academic self-esteem develop as a reaction 
to school success and failures rather than acting as a cause of. such school 
performance. Also, for primary grade children concurrent estimates of self- 
esteem were more higfflLy related to academic achievement (Reading and Math 
scores) than to estimates of a more abstract problem-solving (Raven scores>. 
Since the child is more likely to be receiving feedback in the classroom on 
the skills assessed by the Reading and Math tests than on the reasoning skills 
represented by the Raven, this finding, is consistent with the notion of 
academic success acting as a determinant of self-esteem. 

Predictive analyses with the Brown generally yielded low correlations - 
with the third-grade cognitive-perceptual measures, although a number of p. 
the correlations were statistically significant . However, in the rural 
site i>correlations from Year 1 Brown scores to third-grade math scores 
were relatively substantial, accounting* for about 20% of the variance in 
the math scores. For correlations from tbe Brown scores obtained during 
tKe Head Start year, there were no statistically significant correlations 
for urban boys or rural girls (and only one for irtiral boys). The highest 
correTatibn from the Head Start . year scores accounted for less than 13^ of 

the' variance in any of the third-grad^ cc>gnitive-per:Ceptual scores. 

"** ■ . . . 

For predicftions from Head Start year scdres, in the .urban sample the 
Brown made no significant contribution to what could have been predicted 
from the PSI alone, while in the rural sample. Brown scores added slightly 
(though statistically significantly) to predictions of math achievement scores 
for rural boys (Pairt r; « .22). Correlations from the Brown were fairly con- ** 
sistent oVer the three levels on each of the moderator variables. It 
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should be noted that even though a score is not predictive of third-gtade 
achievement it may still provide valuable information. Thus, one may 
want to know about tl^e self-esteem of preschool children whether or not it 
predicts later achievement. Because a preschool measure* of self-esteem_^-— 
failed to improve on predictions may not mean thar self-esteem is unimpor- 
tant for later achievement, but only that it is already reflected in the 
early cognitive measures. Indeed, consistent with earlier findings (Emrick, 
1972; Walker* et al.^ 1973) ^ there were a number of significant correlations 

o 

betwi^en Browri scores and concurrent PSI scores* 

Results of the internal analyses of the self-esteem scores indicated 
.very little stability over time, perhaps in part as a function of the 
restricted range on the pre.school measures of, self-esteem and partly due 

to trQe instability in self-perceptions as increasing contact with the environ- 

■ _ * 

ment causes t^he child to develop a more differentiated, critical perception 
of\self. . ^ - . 

Achievement Motivation Results ? 

^ While scores were generally fairly high, there were notable individual 
differences on both self-report (Gumpgookies) and teacher rating XSchaefer ^ 
Task Wientat^on) measures of academic achievement motivation.- Despite 
high internal consistency reliability within each year, relative rankings 
of the^ children on Gumpgookies * shifted considerably from year to year,,, 
especially from Year 3 to Year 4 in the urban sites. Teacher ratings of 
task orientation (perseverence and concentration) suggested a low to moder- 
ate degree of stability in these behaviors from first to . third grade, with ' 
giria .generally receiving higher scores than boys. Reported^ school enjoy-* 
ment was high in b-oth first and third grades, especially among childrefi who 
had attended Head Stuart, 



Head Start year Gumggookies scores, eisjpecially in tHfe rural site, 
added significantly to predictions from a concurrent -achievement measure 
irrespective of ^he child's level of preacademic skills. Thus, Gumpgookies 
apparent;ly assesses* achievement-related attitudes that are important for / * 

• ,. ■ . ■ ' ■ ^ - V •/• 

later school achievement but .4re not yet totally reflected^ in concurrent / 
achievement measures • Since naturaJL variatiqci in achleveme'nt motivatioii ' ' 
as deffued'by. the Gumpgookies test (i.^e., liking School activities, fe4ling 

positive^ about one'^-self as a learner, expecting to succeed, persevering 

. ■ . 1. ■ ^ V ■ •* 

in attempts to audceed, and knowing mechanisms /tools which will enable one 

■ ' . .. " > ■ *• " ^ ■ 

to succeed) appears to iilake a s.ubsjtantial independent 'contribution to "pre- 
dictions bf .academic success^ for children of high and low achlevemte;;it» levels, 
preschool programs' designed to develop these attitudes might: make a sub- 
stfantiay^ contribution to the child's later success in school. 

While there were a number of significant predictions from preschool 
Gui^apgookieS' scores, especially In .the rural site, by flret grade Gumpgookies 
scores were less predictive of later achievement. Thus, there is apparently 
a critical period for th^ admiuistration of Gumpgookies. Perhaps as children 
get older they are more likely to take time. to. think of the socially \ ' 

desirable ^response, and hence give less Valid responses. This would be 
consistent with the apparent Ending that, ^t least in fhe urbati sample, 
scores were^more valid for children with short^ response latencies (as - 
measured by ^fFF) than for chij-dr^n whose style was, generally to ^;efl.ect 
X)n an iti before^ answering* ^Another explanation of this "critical' period" 
is that Gumpgookies is more differentiating during the period when these 
attitudes are in their 'for^native^'stage and children are first expjosed to 

a major emphasis on scjxoai^orlented achievement; thus scores may reflect / *• 

/ • . . . ^ ' ^ 



also the child's readiness to ass_yine such' motivation. The significant pre- 

dictions from kindergarten yeat Gumpgookies scores- in the urban "No Preschool 

sample is consistent with this interpretation. 

Ratings of the^ children' s task' orientation (i.e. , perseverance an^ j 

concentration) by their first-grade teachers also generally correlated 

^ ' (J . ■ , *■' 

relatively highly with third-grade achievement, and significantly added to 

-predictions from Head Start year achievement scoreg.. However, correlations' 



were not significant for boys from the urban Head 5tart' sample or .fjor gifls 
from the rural **Other .Ereschool" sample* Although the^ladk of prediction 

. ' ' ' • a • 

fo^i->;white middlQ-SES girls was at least in part, due to their high mean . 

;*<"""■' '■■ ' • • . ■ * 

ratings in both years, for urban Head Start boys it is not known whether 
^hese differences were caused by variability over time . in the^'children 

themselves or by difficulties of their teachers in' identifying the important^ 

ft ' . 

signs of perseverence and concentration in these children. The results for**' 
girls in the urban Head Start sample, however, were quite striking^ with' ^ ♦ 
correlations to later achievement in thec.SO's and part correlations in " 
the .AO's. Thus, preschool programs which develpp perseverence and con- 
centration ^might be expected to enhanbe subsequent, achievement scores of ' 
children in these programs., / ^ . <i J ^ 

Except for children in the rur^l middle-SES sample, in *f irst grade 
girls got significantly higher mean ^ratings than boys , and in the rural 
samples children from the white/middle-SES sample got higher ratings t^han 
children from the black/low~SES Head Start sample.^ (These differences 

were maintained in third grade with the mi^di"5^SES sample also evidencing a 

* 4^ '■'*■' 

significant sex diffeVence.) 'Comparison o^ scores on the various first-grade 
measures o'f achievement motivation in the urban Head Start sample to similar 
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scores in the urban "No Preschool" sample, failed to show any advantage for 
children who attended Head Start, Of course, individual Head Start programs 
may have been very successful fn fostering these behaviors. In the rural 
site, for example, first grade self-reported school enjoyment' and achieve- 
ment motivation were significantly higher for black boys who attended Head 
Start than for white middle-SES boys. 

While salf-reports by low-SES black children in first grade indicated 
that they enjoyed school and had hi^h levels of achievement motivation, 
these positive attitudes wete not reflected in their basic reading and math 
skills, or, especially in boys, in task-oriented behaviors as perceived by 
their teachers. Thus, while developing positive attitudes may be necessary 
for school success, it is obviously not sufficient; , teachers also must pro- 
vide adequate instruction on the appropriate task-related behaviors. Also, 
the school environment must reinforce and sustain such interest, and motiva- 
tion. Of course, ^he extent*^to which the teachers' perception of low-SES 
black children as less task oriented created an expectancy cycle of effects 
is unknown. ^ • \ ^ 

Other. Results ^ . * 

;A number of salient results also were noted in the analyses reported 
in Appendix B: (1) Correlations- between the measures of self-esteem and 
achievement motivation indicated that these two constructs are related, 
but al^o assess somewhat different aspects of affective and social func- 
tloning. Early measures of self-esteem and achievement motivation showed 
low positive correlations, but there was little consistent patterning of the 

' , ft . ^ ' 

results over years; in Year 6 self-report measures of self-estaeih and , 
achievement motivation did show a moderate degree of relationship, with 
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teacher ratings of task orientation also related to self-reports of self- 
esteem. (2) While there was sufficient overlap among multiple measures of 
the ^am€* construct to imply some convergent validity, each instrument also 
was measuring somediing jnique. (3) Predictijve validities for the cognitive- 
petfceptual measures differed significantly across the various subgroups. 

* ■ . ■ . 0 ■ j 

Correlations with third-grade performance were consistently higher In the 

rural white/middle-SES samples. PredictionSj for boys in the urban Head 

.- j ' ' ■ I , • • • 

/^tart sample indicated that preschool achievement test scores for these 

/ • ' ■ ■ i ■ • - 

j children were essentially worthless in pred|.cting third-grade achievement. 
Similarly, first-grade achievement scores i|ti this sample were not significant 
predictors of later achievement. Of all of the achievement tests for the 
urban boys considered' during the age period three-and-a-half to seven, the 
only one to. account for more than 9% of the variance in the third-grade 
achievement scores was the kindergarten year Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
In contrast, • predictibns to third*-grade achievement for girls in the urban 
Head Start sample across this same time period were equally high across the 
various achievement measures. Clearly, it is important to df*ermlne pre- 
dictive validities separately for various^ sex and race/SES cl'.ssif ications 
and not to .assume that valid:|ty in one sample implies validity in another. 
(4) The race/SES differences in stability coefficients obtained for the 
task Orientation scores may reflect less change in child behaviors in school 
for the Ici^-SES group^ or less sensitivity in teachers in perceiving differ- 
ences iTX children of a different status level than themselves, accompanied 
by greater consensus in the variables teachers use to make t.ieir judgmetits 
of low-income black children, (5) Scores on the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
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Inventory (CSEI) were generally more highly related to concurrent achieve- 
ment scores than were" scores on the Self-Concept Referents Test. 'This may 
reflect the larger number of school- related items in the CSEI, and is con- 
sistent with previous findings (Calsyn, 1973) of higher correlations to 
academic achievement from measures more specifically related to academic • 
self-esteem. than from measures of general self-esteem. 

Implications of Results for Evaluation of Preschool and Elementary Programs 
In addition to the program implications already discussed, the present 
findings have several implications for the design of studies attempting to 
evaluate preschool and primary grade programs^ First, the^ general low 
stability found for measures of sel,f-esteem attd achievement motivation 

investigated in this study and their different patterns of correlations 

'» t • • ■ 

across years suggest that these behaviors are undergoing considerable 
developmental change during this period. Thus, these measures do not lend 
themselves to a pre-post design which assumes constancy of meaning in the 

variable being assessed at both points in time. Also, designs which assume 

\ ' *' 

linear growth are likely to be inapj)ropriate for assessing social an^ 

fi — ' 

emotional functioning. Present and earlier study .Sindings "(Einmerich, 1971) 

suggest curvilinear developmental growth patterns for some affective and 

social behaviors. Thus the same behavior may have a different evaluative 

meaning, arid consequently different correlations, at different points in 

time. Since feelings of self-festeem are very high during the preschool 

period, one would not expect increased scores with program participation. 

Instead, with increased maturity and cognitive growttf, plus exposure to 

more situations and "significant others," one would expect a more differ- 



entiated self perception. This developmental gequence would result in 

4 

slightly lower scores. 

i 

In'addition, inappropriate^, misleading, or at the least, less informa- 
tive data are likely to- be obtained when one assumes a unitary trait is 
!^being assessed. .The differential predictive validity obtained for a measure 
of academic self-concept' vs. a more general measure of self-esteem and the 
low internal consistencies obtained iti the presient study for measures of 
self-esteem suggest the need for more fine-grained assessment in these 
areas. The present analyses suggested that the Brown IDS Self-Concept 
Referents Test might be more useful if ijteins were added enabling several 
homogeneous item clusters to be formed which would permit one to^ assess 
status and change in one's attitudes about particular prqgram goal-relevant 
aspects of one*s self. While the Brown in its present form may be of some 
use In identifying those exceptional preschool children for whom self- 
esteem is low, it is not recommended as a measure of reliable' individual 
differences on a stable trait known as ''self-esteem." 

The findings also indicate the need for analyses to be* performed 
separately by sex within subgroups since different patterns of relation- 
ship for these groups were^ obtained. In addition, the number of significant 
differences^ 'found between the urban^ and rural samples in the current analyses 

suggests the importance of considering environmental characteristics that 

^ ' ■ i. 

may uniquely influence results in a particular samj^le. Also implied<vby 
the present findings is the necessity for obtaining fo'lldw-up information 
at various points in time. Short-terra impacts of preschopl prograjms may 
be observed in different levels of achievement motivation ^nd task -^orienta- 
tion upon entering grade school; however," ^ademic skills media^ted.by these 



behaviors may not be evident until later grades • This seems particularly 
true for low- income children and especially so for boys. 

Achievement motivation, • persistence, and concentration are strong 
candidates for criterion measures in evaluations of preschool programs 
attempting to facilitate the child's school adap'^tation, given their sub- 
stantial contribution to predicting third-grade success in reading and math. 
The finding that predictions to a less school-oriented measure of problem- 
solving ability were not as high suggests that programs designed to improve 
achievement motivation not be evaluated with such measure*:^. ' 

The differential predicjtive validity of preschool achievement measures 
obtained for es ting low-SES and middle-^ES children' s ability to acquire 
basic academic skills and the questionable validity of group-administered 
first-grade reading achievement tests (specifically, the Cooperative Primary 
Reading Test) found for luw-SES children, particularly urban black boys, 
strongly suggest considerable 'caution in attempts at early identification 
and classification for children similar to those in thfs sample. 
Implications of Results for Future liesearch 

As irfdicafeed above, the present^ findings should contribute to.^lour 

/ \ 

knowledge of assessment in early chil^Jhood by providing informatic/n \on 

1) the de^l;!<pment of affective, social, cognitive,^nd percept;uali processes; 

2) the pattern t)f their interrelationships; and 3) characteristlGS of partic- 
ular measurement techniques for children of similar background cHaracteristics 
The present sj^udy highlights, however, the need for more intensive study of 
these interrelationships in children of* varying characteristics. I Since many 
of the results in this report were not predicted and apparent trinds were^ 



noted even though they were not statistically significant, further studies 
are needed to identify which results are repllcable and which represent 
chance findings or findings which are not generalizable to other populations. 

Further analyses also are needed to explore a number of specific issues. 
For example, the apparently stronger association of achievement motivation 
to math performance, than to reading performance needs to be explored. It 



may be that this relationship is found because math is less intrinsically 
motivating, instructfon in math is less individualized, ^and/or a greater 
complexity of skills ot necessary prior learning is involved in reading, 
thus leading to more reliance on cognitive-perceptual abilities and pre- 
viously acquired skills. Or, ,it may be something unique to the particular 
achievement measures used in this study. Since it is known that Head Start 
is not a homogeneous treatment, further analyses of the dstta on the Head ^ 
Start samples should be particularly valuable in identifying components of 
specific programs that contribute to the maintenance of s^lf-esteera and 
development of achievement motivation. 

Furthet study is needed to understand the development of those sex 
differences found so as to pjan more effectively how to enhance positive 
effects and lessen the interference of negative ones. In particular, further 
analysis is needed to explain the general 'finding that the difference in task- 
orientation ratings for boys and girls increases with tjme in school, with 
girls adapting more readily to the school setting. Moreover, .for girls, 
their early interest is sustained in the primary grades and is reflected in 
their acquisition of basic school skillsa. Boys may be more susceptible to 
environmental influences and/or may be' exposed to greater variation in their. 
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school experience. The data supported the general '^^ndings that affective 
and soci^il variables have a somewhat greater independent influence on 
school performance for boys. Consistent with previous findings, urban 
black boys in this sample appeared to experience the most disruption on 
entry into grade school. Particular attention needs to be given to delin- 
eating the critical variables involved. 

Further exploration (e.g., the relationship to^ Head Start enrollment, 
age of entry into school, and early grade school experiences) is needed also 
of the finding that urban-rural differences in both self-esteem and cognitive 
skills of black children in the present sample were .diminished in phe year 

3 

t i.- 

following Head Start attendance in Lee Count;y, although such differences 
reappeared with longer attendance in grade school. A related finding needing 
further study is the general drop-off in prediction obtained when children ' 
were in first grade. ' 

We are currently in tj^e midst of an^. intensive case history study of 
those black He^ Start-eligible Longitudinal -Study childifen who 1) obtained 
particularly high or low third-grade Matb or Reading test , scores 'or 2) de-' 
viated most from estimates of third-grade academic achievement as predicted" 
by performance on the Preschool Inventory at age four. These data should 
provide important clues to understanding the present findings by delineating ^ 
relevant variables so as" to understand individual differences, psycho- 
logically defined, rather than static group differences*. Thus age or sex 
becomes significant only insofar as we understand the associated variables 
thaft help explain particular interactions such as those embodied in the 
classroom teacher's differential use of praise and blame. Similarly, ^ 
socioeconomic status is important to the extent that we delineate the 
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component variables associated with the term and use them as Individual 
predictors within socioeconomic levels. Moreover, further insight should 
be provided on the nature of the child's home and school environment and 
their interactive effects upon the child's self-esteem, achievement moti- 
vation and academic success. 
Conclusions 

As the present findings indicate^ affective and social behaviors interact 
in the acquisition and performance of cognitive skills. Assignment of tasks 
to the "cognitive" domain, however, does not imply they are independent of 
motivation. For the young child especially, one cannot completely separate 
intellective and non-intellective factors." Specifically, motivational factors 

cannot be separated from the learning process. In previous analyses of the 

» ► ''l . .. ■ 

test data gathered when study children were four years old, measures of per- 

- S 
sistence and cooperation loaded on the general ability dimension. Although 

there was prpbably insaf f icierit sampling ^f such behaviors in the test battery 

to produce factors in the affective domain, the affective domain may not be 

highly differentiated at this age, particularly to, the extent that such 

behaviors are mediated by cognitive growth. In the pre^fent analyses those 

preschool-age children who had higher PSI* scores also reported greater self- 

esteem and achievement motivation and were rated as more attentive and 

cooperative in the mother-child interaction session. observed earlier . 

Similarly, data obtained in Ypar 6 from the Coopersmith Self-Esteem .. 

--\ * 
Ihvetiitory also suggested interaction among positive attitudes in the school 

^- < 

setting, task orientation and academic ^achievement. 

The present findings suggest, moreover, that the encouragement of 
certain affective and social^ ♦behaviors, that Is, ^ichievement motivation. 
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persistence, and concentration during the preschool years, may act to facil- 
itate the child's acquisition of the basic academic skills of reading and 
mathematics I It is particularly noteworthy that regardless of whether the 
child's general problem-solving ability is increased, Ke can succeed in 
acquitting these skills. Also, within a broad grange' of entering cognitive 
skills, these social and emotional skills can contribute substantially to 
cognitive and perceptual growth iil school. However, the generally positive 
achieyemertt attitudes of children in^ these black/low ^ES populations were 
often not evidenced in observable task-oriented behaviors or iti actual 
achievement scores, suggesting the need for additional efforts in the 
primary grades to ensure that positive attitudes are reinVorced, sustained^ 
and translated into facilitaking behaviors; Indeed, despite the positive 
attitudes noted in the current samples, the familiar "fan spread" phenomenon 
was evident, with black/low-SjplS children falling prbgressively further 
behind white/middle-SES, children. ^ 

Although a few/ possible differential trends were noted, in general the 
predictions were fairly consistent across.dif f erent levels of the children's 
cognitive ability, ^response tempo, and cooperation assessed prior to entry 
into Head Start. The potentially moderating influence of specific prfesehool 
programs, however, should be explored in future analyses. Thus, comparisons 
of the urj^an Head Start and "No Preschool* sampled in the -current report 
should be made particuj^arly cautiously, not only because of the small size 
of the "No Preschool'* sample, but also because the current, analyses could not 
identify differentially effective preschool programs. 

Replication of the major -correlational findings across site, race, SES, 
and preschool attendance categories provided evidence for the stability of 



relationships across cljildren with very different background characteristics ♦ 
A numbet of race/SES differences in both mean levels and correlational patterns 
were observed, however, particularly the -difficulty in making predictions 
from cognitive measures in the sample of urban boys. However, it is perhaps . 
more important to note the range of response evidenced, within the black/ 
low-SES samples. The substantial variation within this ptjpulation on measures 

■r 

of achievement motivation and cognitive-perceptual performance, even within o 
sex and geographic categories, demonstrates the folly of considering low- 
income black children as a homogeneous group. • 

The current analyses provide^d *some hint as to the vast complexity in 
the relationship among affective, social and cognitive processes. ' Thef e 
is a strong need for further anal^^ses of t^ese data as well as future 
replication efforts in order to more clearly define those complex^ processes 
affecting the present findings. 
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APPENDIX A* 

- Child Test Batteries 
* Years li 2, 3, 4 and 6 



« J* 



Year 1 - Testing Sequence 
Lee County, Portland, ^nd Trenton 



Day 1 . 



Mother-Child Interaction tasks: 

Toy Sorting 
" . *Eight-Block Sorting 
ELch-A- - Sketch — 

Motor Inhibition Test 
ETS Matched Picture's I ^ 



Battery A 

^Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) 
Vigor I (Running) 

Spontaneous Numerical Correspdndence ^ 
Massad Mimicry Test 

Rest-Play . ^ 

TAMA General Knowledge; Test I 
Risfc-Taking 

Picture Completion ' (WPPSI) 

Battery B 

Sigel Object Categorizing Test 
Mischel Technique 
John Hopkins Perceptual Test 
Open Field Test - 

ETS Story Sequence Test I ^ 
Seguin'Form Board 
^Matching Famill.|Lr Figures Test 

Battery C 

Fixation j 

Vigor 2 (Crank- turning) . 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referentp, Test 

Preschool Embedded Figures Tept 

Re9{:j:Play 

Children" s Auditory Discrimination Inventory 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Boy-Girl Identity Task 

Enumeration I • , , 



Estimated Time (in minutes) 

20 
5 
5 
10 

, 10 
10 
20 
5 



25 
5 
15 
10 
20 
5 
15 



20 
, 5 
10 
15 
10 
15 
15 
5 
5 
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-A2" ^ 








Year 2^- Testing Sequence 
PortlanS and' Trenton 




* Q 

■ 0 


Battery A 


» ' Est. 


Time (In 


ttinutes) 


• 


No measures included in present report. 






Battery B 








i 


Sigel Object Categorizing Test . 
Vigor 2 (Crank-turning) 
Fixation Time 5^ 
Naming Category Instances 

Rest-play ^ ^ . 
Peabody Picture Voc. Test, ETS Adaptation, Forms A & B ^ 
Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence 
*Gumpgookies 
Seguin Form Board 

*Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self, and' Teacher) 

f 


20 

n 

5 
20 
15 
(5) 
20 

5 
25 
. 5- 
15 


■ » 


Battery C 








• M 


TAMA General Knowledge Test II , 
*Preschool InVent9ry (Caldwell) 

. Form Reproduction . ^ * 
Mischel Technique 
Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test 
ETS Matched Pictures II — 
Open Field Tes^t 

Relevant Redundant Cue Concept Acquisition Task 
Social Schemata 

Matching Familiar Figures Test - " . 
Enumeration II * 
Spatial- Egocentrism Task 


10 

■ 20 
'5 

15 
10 
(10) 
15 
15 
15 
5 
15 




Battery A 


Lee County 

> i . Est.' 


Time Cin .minutes) 




■ ' . 

•No measures indluced in present report. 






Battery B 










Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, ETS 
--Adaptation, Forms A and B 

*Brown IDS Self-Concept Referent Test (Self only) 


20 
10 




Battery C 




» 




• > 

a 


' • t> ' 
*Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) 

Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test - 
; . ETS Matched Pictures Language Comprehension Test II 
*Matchlng Familiar Figures Test 
JEnumeratlon ^Ta^k II ' 


20 
15 
10 
15 
5 




* Measure 
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included in present report, \ 
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Year 3 - Testing Sequence 
Lee County 



Battery A 



Battery B 



Est. Time '(In minutes) 



Battery C 



No measures included in present report. 



ETS Matched Pictures II ^ 
Blocfe Design (WPPSI) 
Sigel Categorizing Test 
Boy-T^Girl Identity T^sk ^ 

(Rest) ^ ^ 

Massad Mimicry Test II (Revised) * ; 
*;Vigor 2 (Revised) • 

ETS Story Sequence Test III 
*Bfown(MDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Teacher) 

Test Situation Ratings _ ^ 



Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence 
and Conservation 
*Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) 
Form Reproduc^tlon Task 
Locus of Control Picture Story Test 
(Rest) • *» 

Matching Familiar Figures Test II 
Social Schemata 

•Picture Completion Test (WPPSI) 
Auditory Discrimination Test (Wepman) 

* ETS Enumeration Task III 
Risk-taking 2 
Test Situation Ratings 



Portland and Trenton 



4 



5 
10 
17 

5 

(5) 
15 
5 
12 
15 



10 
20 

5 
10 
(5) 
10 

5 

5 

8 
10 

3 



Test Battery 



Est^ Time (In minutes) 



ETS Matched Pictures Language Comprehension 
Task II 

Preschool Embedded Figures Tes.t 
Boy-Girl Identity ^Task . , « 

Match^.ng Familiar 'Figures Test II / 
Sigel Categorizing Test 
Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) 
ETS Story Sequence Test III 
ETS Enumeration Task III 
*Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Teacher) 
Test Situation Ratings 



5 
17 

4 
10 
15 
^ 5 
12 
10 
12 
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* Measure included in present report. 



Year 4 - Testing Sequence 
Lee County and Portland 



Battery A 



*Raveu Colored Progressive Matrices 
Naming Category Instances 

*Gumpgoolcies 
Sticker Task (House) 
(Rest) ^ 
ETS Spatial Egocentrism Task III 
Children's Embedded Figures Test 
Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) 



Est. Time (In minutes) 

. <1'3 
15 
14 
' » 
(5) 
12 
15 
5 



Battery B 



ETS Test of Linguistic Structures 

Block Design (WISC) ''''^ 

Sticker Task (Tree 1) 

Sigel Categorizing Test 

Boy-Girl Identity Task 

(Rest) 

Massad Mimicry Test II (Revised) 
Auditory-Visual Integration 
*School Perception Interview 
Stlckdf Task (Tree 2) 



12 

9 

8 
15 

4 

(5) 
12 

8 
12 

8 



Battery C 



Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence 

and Conservation v 10 

Stanford Memory Test. , , ° . 8 

Bender-Gesta!k Test " iO 

Locus of Control Picture Story Test 10 

(Rest) , (5) 

Matching F^ttiliar Figures test III \ . ■ ■ ^ ■ 9 

Social Schemata < 5 

Picture Completion Test (WISC) '7 

Auditory Discrimination (Wepman) • 8 

*Broi^h IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Teacher) 15 



Note . Test Sitaation Ratings .also were obtained for each battery. 
* Measure included in present *i:eport. 
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Year 4 - Testing Sequence 



Trenton 



Test Battery 



Est, Time (In minutes) 



Children's Embedded Figures Test 

Boy-Girl Identity Task 

Matching Familiar Figures Test 

Sigel Categorizing Test 

Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) - 
*Raven Colored Progressive Matrices? 
^School Perception Interview 

Naming Category Instances 
*Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test*. .(Self and Teacher) 

Test Situation Ratings ' 



15 
4 
9 

12 

13 
12 
12 
15 



* Measure included in present report 
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^ .Year 6 - Testing Sequence • , . 

' • * / 

Lee County, Portland, and Trenton 



Battery A 



^ ETS Spatial Egocfentristo Task 
Block Design (WISC) 
Digit Spai? JWISC) ' 
Sticker Task I (Revised) 
Sigel Categorizing Test 
Motor Inhibition Test _ 
What Can You Use It For? 
Picture Completion Test (WISC) " 

*School Perception Interview 
Children's Embedded Figures Test 
Story Sequence Test fV 
Sticker Task ll (Revised) 



Est. Time (In minutes) 

10 

9 

5 

5 
12 

4 
10 

7 

12 . 

15 ' 

10 P 

5 ' 



Battery B 



*Raven Colored Progressive Matrices 
Naming Category Instances II 
Bender-Gestalt Test ^ ■ 

Stanford Memory Test - Short Term Series 
Lociis of Control Picture Story Test 
Stanf or d , Memory Test - Delay Series ' 
Matching Familiar Figures Test IV 
What Could It Be? 
Auditory- Visual Integration Test 

*Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and" Mother) 



13 
12 
10 

8 
10 

4 

9 
-^10 

8 
13 



Note. Test Situation Ratings also were obtained by task ^nd battery, 



*Mea8ure included in present report. 
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Results of Internal and 
Within-Domain Analyses 
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^Aesults^of Internal and Wi thin-Domain Analyses 

t ' "■. ' . y^y':. - . •> • ' ^ '"• . ■ ■ ' 

In' this chapter the findings 'within the^ affective, social, and cognitive,- 
. ^ ♦ ' • . ' 

perceptual domains ate presented. " First, the characteristi^cg^^pf the various 
measures of . each . construct In the affective and social domains^ are described, 
including information on 'their internal consistency, stability over, time, and 

distributional Properties. "^Wher^' appropriate, a' brief nontechnical, summary 

^.../'•^ >r ^ 

' i-y- --V f ■ \\— \_ ' ■ , 

of -key findings, precedes trK^'pore detiail^d ar\piyses "^of the measures for each, 
construct/ Following the analysis of the ind4.vldual instruments, the rela- 
tionships among the varfoos measures of each construct- jL^' Dre)^enti|d. Then, . 
the relati6tishit) aqoag the measures from the various 'areas of 'the affectiv^e- 
social domai^ is described. Findings for the cbgnritive^perceptual domain 
are then ^/resented in a similar fashion. . , ' - 

Characteristics of the Measures of Self-Esteem ' o 

Self-esteem scores during the age period four to seven were uniformly 
high, although by age 8 1/2 to 9 substantial variation was evident. Stability 
of /the scores from year to year was generally very low; this was Ti^doubtedly 
partly due to the restricted <range of the early scores, but aiso indicate 
that early self-esteem is very susceptible to subsequent environmental ^ 

influences. ^ 

• Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (and ETS Revision) . Consistent 
with previous findings (Brown, 1966; Walker, et al,, 1973), chMdren in-b^th 
the larger Longitudinal Study sample apd the current sample had a strong 
tendency t6 sele^ct the socially desirable attribute so that the scores -had ^ 
a strongly negative Skew^ with mean adjusted scores of over 79% , for ^11 sub- 
groups in Years f^and 3, and m'eaii total scores greater than. 12 (out of 
14) in Year 4. For additional evidence of this tendency to pick the socially 



desirable alternative, the proportion of children in each .subgfoup selecting - 

e - * • C> 

^ the keyed alteioftative for each it'em was inspected. .In Year 2 most of these 

proportions were; in the .8,0*s and .90' s, with a low of ,58 over all items 



±ti all sub 



group^.' In Years 3, and 4 this tendency became even mote pro- 

\ \ o ^ 

"noiinced, witfi nearly all proportions- in the .90's, except for Item 5 on 

■ ■ ' . . . 

^ which the keyed alternative was selected by a little more than half the 

^ children in Year 3 and by less than, hal^ of the children in^ Year 4. Item 5 

^askS) "Does (child's name) Tike to talk'^ Iqt or doesn't, he (she) like to' 

. talk a lot?" Liking to talk is scored as the choice representing positive, 

self-esteem. But^while talking jnay be ^enof^uraged in preschool, the child 

probably perceives that it is not considered socially desirable in the 

" ■ . ' : \ , . ' 

^grade school setting where the testingf^.took place. By Year 6, most children 

* s. - . 

were choosing an intei^mediate alternative for the "like^to talk" item .with 
the mean falling b;etween "pretty mych" and "a little bit." • , 

\ ' ^■ * ' ■ ' ' ■ - . ■ ; 

Table Bl presents correlations among the "self" and "other" referent 
scores along with means and standard deviations for , each score 'and across- 
year stability coefficients. Sinte HeaS Sta^t was a kindergartem-level 
progi?am in the rural- site, 'most ahildy'en in that site^ were not enrolled in 
preschool programs in. Year 2, and hence wefe not asked the teacjxer-ref erent 
items; in the urb&n sites n is reduced becauses only* children' actually in 
preschool classes were asked the teaclfer-referent items. * * 

> . ' ' ■ • ' ■ 

As is. suggested by the means presented in Table Bl, the Year 6 scores 
did not have -the ceiling problems of the eairliBr bipolar; Browi^ scale. 
Indeed, the means were closer to the midpoint 'of the scale (35) than to its' 
maximum value of 56. ilt^is unclear whether this less skewed distribution 
reflects a more differentiated, critical view of self with , increased maturity 
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or, whether it is due solely to the change in test format. The latter 

explanation^seems at least partially valid/ for Year 4 to Year 6 ^ompar- * 

isons' since, as was indicated earlier, a number^ of children \^^n Year 4 ^ 

* t 

indicated a desire to qualify a rei^onse to one of the bipolar extremes, ^ 

Coefficient alpha reliabilities within self-referent anci teacher (br 
mother)-ref erent scales ^generally ranged from the mid •40's to the mid ..60^s, 
with no indication of systematic changes across years. ^However, teacher (ot 
mother)-referent alphas consistently were slightly higher than self-referent 
alphas. This m^y Indicate th^t the children's, self-concept was more differ- 
entiated thari thel*r perception of "how others perceive'd themi or it may simply 
indicate increasing consistency with practice since the teacher (or moth6r)- 

referent items i^ere always administered after the self-referent items. In 

* * '. . 

future research this ordering effect could be counterbalanced, although it 
might add to the complexity Qf the.tasfk and reduced validity of » the self- 
referent score for the child to^r^espond fjLrst as tie perceives someone else 

. thinks. Responses tq the "other" referent items also may reflect the child^s 
perception of the other 's general regard'for him, thus contributing to a , 

'more consistent reports. " ' / . ^ 

Considering the generally low internal consistency of the scales^ the 

cori^elations within each, year between self-referer.t and teacTier (or mpther)- 

referent scores were quite high.. This suggests that children either perceive 

themselves as -they think their teacher (or .mother) does, or th'at they simply 
• ' ^ ■ ' . ^ ■ ' - ' . •■ ' . 

cannot /comprehend the distinction but answr^r anyway. In Year 6. as in prior 

years, lirban^vs. rural differences "pn the Year 6 Self-Concept scores were ^ 
flight, as were the race/SES differences between bo^ .in th^ two ruralT^ 



samples. However , whlte/middle-SES girls- in* the, rur^l site scored signif- 

• * ^ • ' "' . . r 

icantly higher than the lower-SES black girls in the Head Start sampJLe* 

(_t = 3.10,' df = 105, J2><»01). Thfe general cro'ss-''jrear stability *of^he 

self-^concept scores must b6 considered quite low, with few correlations , 

greate-r than* .%0, and many eyen Jailing- short of statistical significance. 

. . i . ■ . * ' .... 

Note, for example,^' no more than three of the eight subgroups showed signif- 
icant correlations across a one-year interval for any of the self -referent 

scores, and there was no stable pattern for any subgroup.'' 

* ■ ' 

TJie instability of self-esteem scores in this age range cannot neces- . . 

sarily be taken as evidence of poor test validity since self*-esteea Itself 

may be^very unstable In the early years. Furthermorv^, with the extreme ^skew \ 

in the scores a change in response to just a few items could move a child/'' 

. ■ •■ • • ■ ' . . 

f - % ^ ' 

from tho top of the distribution to the ^bottom' or ^vice versa, leading to a 

low cross-yf.r stability coefficient.. However, by other criteria 'fhe scores 

could be considered quite stable (i.e.^ scores were stable because nearly all 

children got very hi^h sco;:es across Years 1 through 4). . This s.t:ability of 

group responses at a high-level may be mucK more important than the instability 

of Relative position among children whb are essentially all high-scorers. The 

low stability coefficient does indicate," however, that tihe Brown (and perhaps^ 

other preschool measures of self-regard concerning diverse aspects of self) ^ 

should not be used as a? measure of individual diffet-ericfes on a stable trait 

k , - • . ^ ' 

known as "self-esteem." 

V ■ *• ■ . ' ' 

y ^ ■ ' ■ 

School Perception Interview— ^^^m 21 . As is eVldent^in Tabl§ B2, the 
distribijtion of * scores qn this item in both Years 4 and 6 also was strongly 
negatively skewed, with means apprbaching the maximum value of* 4. " Scores 
were slightly ^ess extreme ijn Year 6l\ Children ift all subgroups indicated 
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that they were doing well in their school work. None of the cross-year 

stability coefficients were significant, but, as with the Brown, the fact 

<«■ ■ > * ' 

thjat the relative ordering of the chirdren varies from year to year is 

probably less significant than the high overall level of self-appraisal 

A,' 

in both years*. * 

Coopersmfth Self-Esteem Inventory (CSEI) \ Means and. standard devia- 
tions for the CSEI are presented in Table B2. Scores for the present 
sample approximated a normal distribution, iitdicating that scores on a 
two-alternative self-esteem measure need not be highly skewed. Alpha reli- 
abilities in the i70's ta low .80*s indicated that^this^was a relatively 
homqgeneous scale. The middle-SES white children in the rural "Other 

' ■ 0 

Preschool" sample tended to have higher scores than children in the rura^ 
Head Si:art sample^; this was true both for. boys (_t;=> 2.09, df « 93, £< .05), 
and' fot' girls 4t = 2.94, df = 87,' 2<.01). Thus, at least for 8 1/2- to 
9-year-old girls, race/SES differences were found on -both the Self-Concept 
Referents Test and on the CSEI. Although boys tended to* have lower mean- 
scores, no significant sex differences within samples were obtained. 
Interrelationships of Measures of Self-Esteem 

Correlations among the measures of self-esteem oare presented in 

■■-■"* * -1 

Table B?. Given the uniformly highs.estimates of self-esteem on most of the 

. * ■ •■■ ■ , - * • 

measures and their low stabilities across years, it is not surprising that ^ 

their '^nterdorrelations were* generally low.. "The similar pattern of corre- 
lations for the .self- and mother-referent scores .provides additional evidence 
that the distinction between these two scores may not J)e a meaningful one, 
Despdte the skewed distribution, Year 6 Scljpol Perception Item 21 scores 



were significantly related to Year 6 Self- and/or Mother-Referent scores 

for all groups except urban Head Start males. The measures for which an 

approximately normal distribution of-^^eores was obtained. Year 6 Self- or 

Mother-Referent and » Year 6 CSEI, wer^ significantly correlated in all 

groups except girls in the r*ural Head. Start sample. However, the moderate 

size of the correlations indicates that the measures are related but are 

not totally r^undant. ' i 

Characteristics of the Measures of Achievement Motivation 

Whilfe scores were generally fairly. high, there were notable individual , 

differences on both self-report (Gumpgobkies) and teacher rating (Schaefer 

Task Orientation) measures of academic achievement motivation. Despite. 

high internal consistency reliability within each year, relative rankings 

"of the children on vGumpgookies shifted considerably from year to year, 

especially from Year 3 to Year 4 in the urban sites, teacher -ratings' of - 

' ' - * ■ ' . ^ 

task orientation (perseverence and concentration) suggested a low to moder- 

ate degree of stability in these behaviors from first to third grade, with 

girls generally recei-v^lhg higher scores than boys. Reported schbol enjo^r- 

ment was high in bo;th first and thirdj. grades^, especially among children wfib 

had attended Head Start. 

Gumpgookies . Consistent with previous findings (Adkins' & Ballif, 1970), 

Gumpgookies raw scored had a ipegative skew, with means of 52-57 oput of 75 in 

Years 2 and 3, and 50-54 out of 60 in Year 4*- However, while skewed, the 

scores did not exhibit the se^rious ceiling effects of . the Brown IDS Self- i 

Concept Referent's Test. As described.^ in the main text, for correlational 

analyses the scores were norjnalized with the mean set at 50 ai\d the standard 

deviation at 10. Means, standard deviations, and. stability coefficienlfes fox 



■ -B9- • 

th§ various subgroups are ^reported in Table B3. Note that Year 2 Gump-^ ' , 
gookies was not administered in Lee County, and in Year 3 it w^s group • " 

administered only in target classrooms. The Year 2 to 3 stability co- 

^ ' V. " •«''..■*■■.*■ ^ ■ , 

efficients were significant fpr boys only, while the Year 3 to. 4 stability 

coefficients were significant only for rural boys; the Year 2 to 4 co-^ 

■' . , - . •• ' ■ . 

efficients were not significant for boy^or girls*' The stability coeffic- 
ients were generally low, considering the high within-year internal con- 
sistency of Gumpgookies (alphas in the .80's to .90's).* Siiice; little 

Table B3 

Means, Standard Deviations, and" Stability Coefficients 

for Gumpgookieg 



Measure 


' ■". 


Minimum 
n 


M 


SD 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 2 


UHSB =" 


70 


52.70 


10.87 






Gumpgookies 


UHSG 


65 


52.29. 


9.89 




0 


(2G) 

;;>• 


UNB 


21 


52:38 


10.74 




• 


- UNG 


"•24 


55.21 


9.08 






Year 3 


UHSB 


38 


56; 85 


10.56° 


0 

37 




Gumpgookies 


• UHSG ^ 


37 


. 54.42 


11.35 


21 




'(2G) 


UNB ' • 


18 


59.74 


7.89 








Ung 


18 


62.11 


6.14 








RH'SB 


74 


53.73 


11.14 








rhsg 


61 


56 . 28, 


10.48 






Year 4 


UHSB 


43 


49.89 


- 9.00 19 


11 


Gumpgookies 


UHSG 


44 


52.93 


' 6.70 


- 23 


■ 17 


(4G) ' 


UNB 


21 


50.42 


. 10.68. 






UNG 


25, 


54.50 


4.10 ■ 








RHSB 


74 


53.32 


5.29 




"56 • ' 




RHSG 


» .60 


54.34- 


5.13 




23 




RPB , 


40 


50.00 


7.65 








RPG . 
•I 


34 


52.91 


6.24 . 







Note , Decima-l points omitted. Underlined entries significant beyond 
the .-05 level, two- tailed. / 
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variance is shared across years, the pattern of intercorrelations of 

Gumpgookies with other variables could be quite^ different each year, 

pbssibly indicating developmental changes in the meaning of achievement 

motivation during early childhood. 

Schaef er Task Orientation * Means, standard deviations, and stability 

coefficients for this score are presented in Table b4. Mean scores, "while 

generally toward the high end of the scale, were sufficiently below the 

maximum possible score of -Z^ to provide adequate measurement • Although 

Year 6 mean ratings for white/mi ddle-SES girls were higher, ratir)igs for 

^he othfer subgroups were lower (except for rural Head Start boys Which 

remained at the same relatively low level) , suggesting either a decline 

in the children's t^sk. orientation or the^appllcation of stricter standards 

by teachers in the higher gr^de level. Unlike first grade where there was 

a race/SES difference only for boys, in third grade the difference vas 

present al^so for girls (jt = 4.59, df = 91, £< .01). Again black V^ls 

were rated higher tfian boys^ in the urban and rural sites. -In Year 6 a 

significant sex difference for the white/middle-SES Lee"^^ County sample also 

emerged (t^ « 3.37, df^ = 69, £<.01). Earlier Longitudinal Study findings " 

(Emmerich, 1971) indicated^ similar sex differences in observer ratings of 

■ . i> " ■ ' ' 

free play behavior in urban preschool classes. 

stability coef f ic:|ents for all except the white/middle-SES subgroups 

were reasonably high considering that different teachers at a more advanced 

grade level might after a .period of two and a half years be exposed to 

quite different child behaviors. Combining over all subgroups in the " ■ ^* 

current sample the stability of the Task Orientation score- was about .40. 



— — B14- 
Table B4 

Correlations Among Measures of Achiayement Motivation' 



Min 

'n 



M 



SD 



2G 



3G 



4G 



^ar 4 - UHSB 
Schaefer UHSG 
Task „ RHSB 

Orientation RHSG 
(4S-T0) UNB 
UNG 
RPB 
RPG 

Year 6 UHSB 
Schaefer UHSG 
Task RHSB 
Orient-atiQn RHSG 
(6S-T0) ^ .UNB 
UNO 
RPB 
' RPG 



46 
• 4-3 
74 
•59 
22 
24 
34 
34 

46 
44 
71 
60 

. 21 
24 
38 

■ 33 



Year 4 
School 



UHSB 
UHSG 



Perception RHSB 



Item 1 
(4SP^1.) 



RHSG 
• UNB 
UlfG 
RPB 
RPG 



Year 6" UHSB 
Schotfl UHSG 
Perception RHSB 
Item! RHSG 
(6SP-1) UNB 
UNG 
RPB 
RPG 



16.23 

18.67" 

14.88 

18.48 

18.65 

20.41 

20.77 

20.65 

13.29 
15.85 
14.92 
17.77 
14.79 
18.34 
19.07 
22.38 



5.67 
5.52 
6.58 
5.63 
5.26 
5.02 
4.95 
5.22 

5.24 
6.15 
5.97 
6.31 
5.75 
6.28 
4.84 
3:38 



14 
18 



27 



05 
'05 



27 
57 



4S 
TO 



1 c. 

lo 


no ' 




19 


-30 




30 


18 ■ 




33 


13 






04 






-08 ^ 






24 






21 




13 


20 


28 


13 


-11 


52 


16 


12 


30 


42 . 


05 


- 37" 




32 


33 




06 


. 42 




a -10 . 


15 




13' 


00 



6S 
TO 



4SP 
1 



46 


2.61 


.71 


-11 , 


21 


30 


09 


19 




44 


2.59 


.75 


-06 


-17 


04 


-17 ■ 


s 04 




72 


:2.36 


. 84 ■ 




, 21 


' 29 


05 


19 




59 


2.49 


.83 




23 


' 22 


-03 


.26 




21 


2.74 


.62 






01 


-08 


16 




23 


2.70 


.64 


03 




' -13 


22 


08 




38 


1.95 


.92 






17 


-01 


12 




32 


2.21 


• .93 • 


> 




18 


. 2^9 


20 




42 


3,37 


.88 


07 


08 


08 


-08 


-11 


^ -07 


43 


3. '32 


.87 


30 


.24 


-16 


04 


21 


-0:* 


65 


3.61 


.74 




12 


10 


.08 


18 


40 


63 


3.58 


.11 




05 


11 ■ 


33 


15 


36 


20 


3.64 ,:, 


. .76 






/ 10 


21 


36 


-19 


22 


3.47 


.80 


-16 




. / 24 " 


12 


-01 


02 


31 


2,84 


.81 






-03 


-06 


„• 50 


15 


31 


3.15 


.87 






/ -0? 


-22 . 


■ x)i 


-08 



Note * Decimal points omitted, 
level, two- tailed. 



Underlined entries . significant beyond the .05 
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On a different version of the CBI Schaefer (19^7^ found a stability of .52 
for the Task Orientation score. For the white/mid^le-SES subgroups, however, 
scores in Years 4 and 6 were not significantly correlated. This is in part 
due, at least for white/middle-SES girls, to the high mean level and low^ari- 
atiori-in Year- 6 Xfitings . These differences in stability coefficients by race^ 
SES also may reflect less change in child behaviors in school for the low-SES 
group or less sensitivity in teachers to perceiving differences in children of 
a different status level than themselves accompanied by greater consensus in the 
variables teachers use to make their judgments of low- income black children. 

School Perception Interview — Item 1 . Means, standard deviations, and 
stability coefficients for this item also are presented in Table B4. Recall ^ 
that in Year 4 a 3-point scale was used, while a- 4-point scale was used in 
Year 6, thus the apparent increase in means is simply an. artifact.- In both 
years scores were negatively skewed, indicating generally positive expressed 
attitudes towarcl school. In Year 6, in Le^e County black/low-SES boys again , 
indicated they liked school better than did white/middleriSES b^ys (t = 4.48, 
df = 94, £< .01), and the same pattern was true^ pf girls in Lee Cduhty 
Xjt = 2.34, df = 92, £<.05)v 1?his may signify greater school enjoyment by 
black children or that white children simply felt mor^ comfortable expressing 

dissatisfaction to an adult tester at school.- The cross^year% stability 

{\ ft • ■ . • 

coefficients were significant only for children in the rural Head Start ^• 
sample, but as noted previously, stability coefficients may lack meaning for 
such skewed distributions. f 
Interrelationships Among Measures of Achievement Motivation "^'^ ^ 
The across-year shjLft in meaning of Gumpgookies scores is suggested in 
Table B4. There was no significant f)ositive correlation between Year 4 
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Gumpgookies and either Year 4 or Year 6 Task Orientation ratings in any ^ 
of the eight subgroups. Whatever it was that Year 4 Gumpgookies was ^ 
measuring, it was not related to teacher judgments task orientation.. 
While there wete scattered significant correlations , reported school enjoy- 
ment (School Perception Interview—Item 1) in Years 4 and 6 was generally 
unrelated td the other measures of achievement motivation. 
Relationships Among Measures of Self-Esteem and Achievement Motivation ^ 

Correlations between the measures of self-esteem^and achievement/ 
motivation are presented in Table B5. Due to the ceiling problems with the 
Brown scores for Years 1 through 4 and the similar ceiling problem with 
both items from the School Perception ItfEerview, it was not surprising to 
find generally low correlations for ' comparisons that included these 
measures. An exception to this generalization was the relationship of the 
Year 2 Self-Referent score to Year 2 Gumpgookies responses and the relation- 
ship of the Year 6 Mother-Referent Self-Esteem score to responses to the 
Y^ar 6 school enjoyment item (School Perception Interview—Item 1) , with 
significant correlations in three out of the four and five out of the eight 
subgroups, respectively. However, response to Item 1 w^s not related to 
the Coopersmith Self-Es^pnK^Inventory iCSEI) scores. Performance on the 

CSEI was significan^tly ''related to the Year 6 Schaefer Task Orientation 

•> . • • • 

ratings, although there was some variation in the pattern of relatlqnshlpB 

across subgroups. While there were a ^number of significant correlations 

with Gumpgookies withifi*^ and ^across years , there was little consistent 

patterning in the results. In -general, then, ther^ was an indication that 

at least within Year 6, self-report measures of self-esteem and achievement 

motivation show a moderate degree of relationship, with teacher ratings of 

• , ■ ' '* ' ' ■ ' ^ ' 

task orientation alsd related to self-repotts of self-esteem. 
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StBSG 
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05 


00 




05 
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-21 


la 




UNI 




-19 ^ 




— - - 
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07 


-20 


00 




UMG 


^20 


-53 


-07 
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,C30 


12 


10 


-19 


-02 






KPB 


25 


-09 


20 


27 


17 


52 


24 




3 25 


23 


18 


45 


20 


10 






22 
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44 
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01 
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Characteristics of this Cognitive-Perceptual Miegtsures 

The cognitive-perceptual' measures generally had high Internal con- 

■ ■ • ■ t- . ■ . ' 

slstencles and moderately high stability over time; however, predictions 

" from the first-grade Reading and Math scores were poor for urban low- SES boys. 

% . ■ - 

■ • > — ll 

' SES differ^ences In performance were particularly evident on the academic 

achievement measures, and apparently increased with time In school. In 

all samples,, girls obtained higher Reading scores In first and third grade, 

but, although In the same direction, no significant se:x differences were 

obtaliied for th^ Math score; sex differences also were not evidenced for 

^ . . . ' ■ ' ' . 

the'^ Raven. ^ " 

f Within the Head Start samples, ^children from the combined urban sites 

consistently got higher scorias on the cogrtltive-perceptual measures than ^ * 
children from Lee County (see Table B6) . This difference was particularly 
large for the Year 2 PS| scores (over one stanHard deviation), when cmly 
the urban children had attended Head Start, and was less" thain half a 
standard deviation on the Year 6 measures. Further analysis !*of the'^differ- 
ence (e,g., its relationship to specific Head Start program, age of enti^ 

into school, and the'child's early grade school experiences) > is beyond the 

' ' '■■ . . ■ ■ ^ , 

scope of this report but is a prime area for future research. 

'■J } - . ' . - ^ 

Preschool Inventory ; Means, standairH deviations, and correlations for 

' ' » ..■ " . » 

the PSI (and al3^ the other cognitive-perceptual measures) are presented in 

Table B6V With the possible exception of the rural :,"Other Preschool" sample, 

. no floor or ceiling effects were encountered, and the scores approximated 

normal 'distributions. Although sex differences in the urban low-SES and 

rural middle^^ES samples w6re not significant for either Year 1 or Yeal: 2, 

there were significant sex differences in. the rural Head Start sample. Thus, 
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in Years 1 and 2 girls in th'e rural Head Start sample dij. better than boys 
(t*= 2.17. df = 141,''£<.05, and ,t = 2.3i, df = 1'32, £<L.05). Hoi^ever, in 
the Head Start year in the rural site this sex difference was no longer 
evidenced. This apparently represents a" temporary Head Start effect, since 
girls were again equal or superior on the later cognitive-perceptual measures. 
'Consistent with previous findings, significant SES differences were evident 
in all three years/ Stabifity coefficients were generally high as were 

coefficient- alpha estimates of reliability. Thus, as has been found pre-* 

^ ■ ^ • ' .1 ' . ' 

c - . " ■ ' ' . 

viously (e.g., Walker, etal., 1973), the P I is a Highly reliable preschool 
achievement test. * a ^ - ^ 

Cooperative Primary Tests— -Reading . Wiile no ceiling effects were en- 
countered, floor effects were observed in first grade (Year ^4). With= a 50- 
item J:'hree-choice test, the mean score of a group ol children making strictly 
random guesses would be 161.7. - A3 can be seen in Table B6, a number of thfe 
means aje close to this chance level. The reduced "standard /deviations iii 
the two lowest scoring groups (black/low-SES urbane and rural bo ys) pro- 
vide~^additional evidence of the floor effects. .Although none of the sex 
differences in Year -A (all favoring girls) were significant, in ^Year 6 
girls obtained significantly higher scores than boys in all samples. 

In Year 4, alpha coefficients in the urban samples were high (.89 and 
.92 for boys and girls, respectively) , but in the rural H^ad Start sample 
tihey were only 37 for^boys and, .62 for girls.. For Year 6 Reading scores, 
however, alphas were over .80 in all subgroups. ^ Except for the'white/ 
middle-SES sample, stability coefficients Were low. Ind^d^^^r black _ 




in dach year. However, comparison with the mean for the national statidard- 

ization 'sample (24.5- tlS = 9.1] for first grade and 34.5 [SD « 8>9] for 

^ . ' . ' ,„ ■ • • . . . * " *• 

third grade > ETS, 19^7) provides evidence of the familiai: "fan spread** 

* ■ ^ • • / ■ ■ ^, . 

phenomenon with chil^^ren in the black/low-SES groups falling further be- 
hind as th^yget older. ^ ^ *• . . 

Cooperative Primary Tests—Mat^h . The Year 4 scores did not have the 
serious floor problem that ^the Reading scores had. The lowest mean (28.5 
for rural Head Start boys) was well above tl\p chance score of 18 on this 
55-item test (60 items in Year 6).. There were no significant "sex differences 
in either year. Alpha reliabilities were generally in the j80's. Stability 

^ ' • ' . . 

coefficients were moderately high except for boys in the urban samples 
-where was ohly ,19 and*. 18 for the Head Start and **No Preschool" groups, 
respectively. The mean of the** national standardization sample Vas 35.6 
(SD = 8.2) »tdr*the first grade scores and 39.4 (SD. « 9.0) for the third/ 



grade scores. " Thus, in math,, too, there was evidence of blacR-Zaow-SES' 4k- 
^children falling further behind. ^ . 

Raven Colored Progressive Matrices . Scores approximated a normal 
distribution, and no flobr -or ceiling effects were encountered. There - 
were no significant sex differences in either yl^ar. Consistent with-;^re- 
vious findings, significant SES differences were obtained in both years. ^ 
Alpha reliabilities across subgroups were in the . 70*8"^ to low .80's. 
Stability coefficients were all significant and fairly substantial "* 
(.35 .to .66), - . ; / . 

Relationship Among Cognitive-I^erceptiial, Measures »i * ■ 

jt While not one of the ^measures used in the predictive analyses in the 
main body of this report, means, standard deviations, and correlations for ^ 



the group-administered Metropolitan Readiness Test are also included in - 
Table B6 for comparison purposes. PSI scores from Years 1, 2, and 3 were 
generally predict^ive of subsequent achievement in basic school skills, 
with higher c6r!relat,ioTis to achievement, in Year 6 than in Year 4. Howevet*, 
Year 1 and 2 PSI scores were poor; .^^dictors for boys in the urban Head 
Start sample; correlations of Year 1' PSI with the Year 6 cogaltive-perceptual 

■ . • ■ . ■ - as " • 

scores ranged frqm -.07 to .15, while correlations from the Year 2 .score 

* ■ I. » y ' 

ranged from .08 tOv •,29, Thus the best .correlation for this sample of urban' 

boys* accounted for less than 9% of the variance in the Year 6 scpres. The 

' '"^ - \ * - 

intercorrelatiqft& of Year 6 Reading, Math, and Raven secures were generally 

■ % . 

/ -a. ' 

significant. Both within and across years the cognitive-perceptual measures 
were most highly correlated within the- white/middle^^ES groups. . 

Although* Year 3 Metropolitan' Readiness Test scores^ vere predictive * ' 

■ * * • ' " ■ •* <■ f ■ 

of third-^gra'de achievement for . urban boys. Year 4 ^achievement scores fai^le^l, 
" • ^ ^ ■> • ** " ^ ■ ^- , ^ . 

^' ^ • ' " » . ■. ' 

to predict subsequent achi'evement . • A similar lapse>^in prediction in low-', 

^ ■ • . .--^^^ /' ' ^ ■ . ^. : ^' 

income, urban boys was noted by Pusser and, McCandless (1974) .In a longi- 

tudinal sample of low-SES chdldren from Atlanta they noted the failure of 

, ' • -". • ■ ' ■■ 

preschool -yerbkl facility spores (teacher ratings and Pe'abody Picture 

Vocabulary Test scores) to -predict .ifirst-grade achievement (Metrdpolitan 

Achievement Test) for boys, •with a recovery of prediction for second-grade 

Metropolitan Achievement Test scores., They attributed this lapsp in pre-' 

diction to the ''public school shock" that agressive yoqng boys, especially 

■ - ^ ■ • ' 'J , ■ " 

young black boys, encounter when they begin traditional passive, ob^fedience- 

oriented first grade. ^ " '.i^' ' ' - - 

Combining^ pver all subgroups. Year 2 PSI scores related about .60 with 
thir^-grade Reading and Math scores:. These values are .comparable to the 



predictive validities of early cognitive-perceptual measures obtained •lii 
Other longitudinal studies. Kohn and Rosman (1974) reported correlatio)is 
of .61 from scores ojbtalned by kindergarten ^boys on the Stanf ord-Blriet to 
Reading an^^ath achievement scores in second grade, while Pus6er and 
McCandless (1974) obtained correlations between their verkal facility 
factor and second-gra^e achievement of .36 and .55 for. boys and girls, 
respectively. As a. f uipther check on validity of the PSI, correlations to 

-Yejar 6 achievement from Year 2 scores on the Peabody Piq,tui;p Vocabulary 

■> ' 

-J^Jl^!^_J^^^l^^_P"®^h°^l cognitive measure that has been extensively used 

in predlctlon"st;udles) were found to be nearly identical to predictions, from 

/ 

the PSI. » ; ^ 

f or the rural samples. Year 2 PSI scores correlated with the achievement 
.measures at I'east as well as the 'PSl scores obtained one year later. PSI 
performance was slgnlf IcaAljr relatetNtLo, Year 4 Raven scores in all sub- 
groups .except for the small group^of Urban black girls who did not attend 
preschool, : but for rural Head Start girls and urban boys the correlation^' 
were only in the .20\s. ; PSI scores fafled to predict s^lgnlf icantly Year 6 
Raven scores for both 'the urb^an "No Preschool" sinmple and urbtfri Head Start 
bbys. Correlations obtained for PSI scores with Year J>/ and Year 6 Reading ; 
and Math achievement scores §ihd Ravens scojres were consistently higher for 
the whlte/mlddle-SES children,' reflecting the greater validity of these 
measures for estimating the ability of mltidle-jSES children to acquire basic 
academic skills. Since' the regression slopes were not parallel, ^predlictlons 
that attempted to use the regression ^equation from the white/middle-SES 
children to predict achievement scores for black/lower-SES children 
(or vice-versa) or that used a common regression equation, would lead to 



less than optimal and 'possiblj^ inaccurate predictions. 

Year 4 Reading and Math scores were significantly correlated for all 
subgroups.^ Considering the other characteristics of .the ^ar 4 Reading 
scores in the urban sample (e.g., the^low correlations of the Reading 
score witli both the prior PSI and the ^subsequent Year 6 Reading score), 
the intercorrelation of the /Year 4 Reading ^nd Math scores Is suspiciously 
high, and may be caused by some systematic response bias that operates in 
some children on both scores (e.g., a tendency to guess when uncertain) C 
The Year 4 Reading score also was not significantly correlated with^ Either 
the Year 4 or Year 6 Raven -scores for both boys and giirls in the urban 
samples. For rural Head Start children, Year 4 Reading scores were corrQ- 
lated with Raven scores in Year 6 but not in Year 4. Further analysis of , 
the Reading sqore is needed, althoujgh for low-^SES black urban boys it seems 
of very dubious value.- The Year 6 Reading score was substantially corre- • 
lated with the Year 6 Math score in all subgroups. With the exception of 
the small urbaa. "No Preschool" sample, the Year 6 Math score was signifi- 
cantly correlated with Year 6 Raven scotes. In both Year 4 and Year:6 
Raven performance for the rural samples tended to have higher concurrent 
correlations with Math scores than with Reading scores; this was not. true 
for the urbau samples,^. 
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List o£ Measure Abbreviations 

In all cases the number preceding the letter code refers to the year 
of the Longitudinal Study in which the measure was administered. 



C (or CSEI) 

CBI 

G 

m" 

Math 
Metro. 
PSI * 

Raven (or RPM) 

Read . 

S 

SPl • 
SP21 



Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 
Schaefef- Classroom Behavior Inventory 
Gumpgookies 

Self-Concept Referents" Test - 
.V* Mother Referent: Self-Esteem score . 

Cooperative Primary Mathematics Test 

Metropolitan Readiness Test " ____ 

Preschool Inventory 

Raven Colored Progressive Matrices 

Cooperative Primary Reading Test^ 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test - 
Self-Referent: Self-Esteem score 

School Perception Interview - Item 1 

School Perception Interview - Item 21 

Schaefer Classroom Behavior Inventory: 
Task Orientation score 

Brown IDS Self^Concept Referents Test - 

Teacher Referent: Self-Esteem score 



List of Subgroup Abbreviations 



UHSB 
.UHSG 
RHSB 
RHSG 
tJNB 
UKG 
RPB 
RfiG 



Urban Head Start boys 
Urban Head Start girls 
Rural Head Start boys 
Rural Head. Start girls 
Urban No Preschool boys 
Urfian Nd Preschool girls 
Rural Other Preschool boys 
Rural Other Preschool girls 
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